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President Roosevelt's ready bonhomic 
never stood him in better stead than in 
enabling him to avoid so deftly all the 
awkwardnesses of etiquette and prece- 
dence and malapropos which lay lurk- 
ing for him at the meeting on the May- 
fewer on Saturday. Easy informality 
was the salvation of the occasion. The 
nervous and doubting envoys saw visi- 
bly embodied before them that “back- 
woods Charlemagne of empires new” 
who, as Lowell pictured him, 


“meeting Ceesar’s self, would slap his back, 
Call him ‘Old Horse,’ and challenge to a drink."’ 


And if the President’s bearing was a 
masterpiece of tact, the language of his 
toast to a just and lasting peace was 
such as befitted the great occasion. 
When all Europe applauds his humane 
sentiments, Americans may be forgiven 
for feeling that their lungs “draw 
braver air.” 


Much concern is expressed in Wash- 
ington over the question what to do 
for “Loomis, Acting,” who is just land- 
ed, preceded by his own notification 
that he should arrive very tired. To the 
mind of official Washington it is, of 
course, unthinkable that he should be- 
come “Loomis, Passive.” Something 
must be done for him. It is not for the 
likes of us to rush into the high spheres 
where his fate is under consideration, 
but we humbly suggest that the diffi- 
culty is one of a multiplication of func- 
tions on Loomis’s part. He has essayed 
the double réle of diplomat-financier, 
but played it badly. Why not now ask 
him to consent to a division of labor? 
Diplomat alone, it is at last perceived 
even at Washington, and eke at Oyster 
Bay, he could not now be, except upon 
the theory of Bagehot that a diplomat 
must be not only an agent, but a spec- 
tacle. Since Pat Egan, nobody would be 
more of “a spectacle” than Loomis in 
any conceivable embassy. We are 
therefore compelled by the severest logic 
to propose a business career for the fa- 
tigued Loomis. A bare hint to Mr. Paul 
Morton should be sufficient. Lovely and 
pleasant in their official lives, he and 
Loomis are in their whitewash not di- 
vided. 


Americans interested in growing rice 
are hoping to secure a wider market in 
Cuba through action on the part of the 
Cuban Congress lowering the import 
duty on the article. This is a laudable 
ambition. We trust it may succeed. But 
we cannot say that we are much im- 


pressed by the chop-stick logic on which 


the rice-growers base their plea to the 
Cuban Senate. They aver first, that the 
United States is facing an annual deficit 
of $25,000,000; second, that $14,000,000 
of revenue is lost through Cuban reci- 
procity; third, that the offset of $7,000,- 
000 increase in our exports to Cuba is 
inconsiderable; and conclude that if 
reciprocity is to be extended beyond the 
original five-year period, the American 
rice-grower’s good will must be bought 
by lowered taxes on American-grown 
rice. The chain of reasoning is logical- 
ly a rope of sand. Because we spend 
$25,000,000 more than we raise by taxa- 
tion, Cuba, forsooth, must examine her 
own conscience whether she is paying 
her due share of our taxes. The “sac- 
rifice” of $14,000,000 revenue assumes 
jauntily that the Cubans and not our 
Cwn sugar consumers are the beneficia- 
ries of the reduced rate on Cuban sugar. 
Finally, our gain through reciprocity is 
calculated solely on the ground of the 
small increase in private profit of our 
exporters. And the conclusion, that we 
shall not again be outwitted in a reci- 
procity treaty with Cuba unless the fa- 
vor of our rice-growers be bought by a 
low rice duty, is a crowning piece of in- 
consequence savoring of blackmail. 





It will be worth watching how far 
the Senate will incline an ear to sug- 
gestions of tariff reciprocity when the 
retaliatory shoe begins to pinch certain 
industrial interests. The Chinese boy- 
cott on American goods provoked at 
once an executive order softening the 
asperities in the administration of our 
exclusion law. There is some reason 
for believing that the rigors of the law 
itself may be realized and softened when 
Senators learn that the pocket-book 
nerve of their constituents has been 
touched. Moreover, the advisability of 
tariff concessions may be borne in upon 
the Senate afresh when the new Ger- 
man tariff becomes operative. Its dou- 
ble line of duties is admirably con- 
structed as a diplomatic club. So, the 
United States does not like the new 
higher level of duties on agricultural 
products? The Imperial Government 
will be pleased to give us the benefit of 
the lower duties, if we can arrange a 
little concession on German products. 
Our State Department is said to have 
informed Baron Speck von Sternburg, 
the German ambassador, that it is fu- 
tile to offer new reciprocity treaties to 
the Senate while that body continues in 
its present state of mind. The Ambas- 
sador, however, is in the fortunate tacti- 
cal position of being able to sleep sound- 
ly over the matter, and to let us walk 





the floor. 





One can easily picture the satisfaction 
of a wheat-grower in North Dakota as 
he reads the assurances from Washing 
ton that the new German tariff will not, 
after all, hurt anybody in this country 
He notes that the duty upon wheat wil! 
be 49 cents a bushel instead of 23. The 
corn-grower, too, will know how to ap 
preciate the rise on his product from 10 
cents to 31 cents a bushel. Though Ge 
many raises the duty on fresh beef from 
$1.62 a hundred pounds to $4.87, and on 
salted or pickled beef from $1.84 to $6.45, 
the farmers are reminded, for their com- 
fort, that copper and cotton are still ad- 
mitted free. The duty on lumber is to 
be increased about 75 per cent., that on 
machinery very materially, and on min- 
eral and cottonseed oil also. Still, there 
is a fractional reduction in the tariff on 
builders’ hardware, to cheer the lumber- 
ing, milling, farming, and livestock in- 
terests. Crude phosphates for fertilizers 
will still be admitted free of duty, so no 
wonder that the Tribune's Washington 
correspondent’s optimism is boundless 
He should be asked to speak before the 
coming reciprocity convention at Chica- 
go, where an imperfect understanding 
of the beneficence of our retaliatory tar- 
iff policy is likely to be betrayed. 


Last May the Bureau of Manufactures 
was instigated to begin an active effort 
on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment to establish lines of large and swift 
steamers between American and Brazi- 
lian ports. The ostensible purpose was 
to afford an enlarged market for our 
manufactures in Brazil. The Bureau re 
quested an expert opinion from Mr. 
Lincoln Hutchinson, its special agent, 
who, in a hard-headed reply, simply de- 
molishes the whole foundation for the 
subsidy scheme. In his old-fashioned 
and wholly unemotional analysis, Mr. 
Hutchinson says he doubts the utiiity of 
the proposed stimulus to our export 
trade for two reasons. The first is, that 
Brazilian importers assert they never 
have any more difficulty in obtaining 
goods ordered from New York than in 
getting goods from London or the Contl- 
rent. The second reason is, that the 
countries trading with Brazil which 
have recently made the greatest ef- 
fort to stimulate steamship  facill- 
ties “have been the least successful 
in holding their Brazilian trade.” Eng- 
land, France, and Germany have exper!- 
enced of late a greater shrinkage of their 
trade to Brazi] than has the United 
States. Mr. Hutchinson concludes that 
our freight facilities are adequate, and 
makes a home thrust at the extension of 
Government functions by adding that our 
present mail service to Brazil might be 
greatly improved. A more complete ex- 








posure of the hollowness of the subsidy 


Zrab could not be desired. 


A national quarantine service is 
brought distinctly nearer by the appeal 
of Louisiana to the Federal Government. 
When a city and a State where jealousy 
of national control in such matters has 
been strongest, throw up their hands 
and implore the authorities at Wash- 
ington to take charge of the fight against 
yellow fever, the end of merely local 
and conflicting safeguards against a na- 
tional invasion of epidemic disease can- 
not be far away. The President’s re- 
sponse was prompt, but guarded. He 
telegraphed the Surgeon-General to do 
everything in his power to aid Gov. 
Blanchard, and to “notify me what fur- 
ther action is advisable and possible for 
the Federal authorities.” Congress will 
undoubtedly be called upon to make the 
powers and duties of the national Gov- 
ernment larger and more precise in all 
that relates to oversight of the public 
health. This is the way in which con- 
stitutional changes gradually come about 
in this country. A crying practical need 
presents itself, and then we adjust the 
law of the land to meet it. On purely 
theoretical grounds, the change would 
be opposed; but the concrete emergency 
carries off the argument triumphantly. 


The transfer of all the forest reserves 
from a division of the Interior Depart- 
ment to the Forest Service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the conse- 
quent consolidation of all branches of 
the national Government’s forest work, 
were accomplished by an act signed by 
the President on February 1. For some 
time there had been a rather clumsy 
system of codperation by which trained 
foresters were detached for service in 
the reserves; but the change obviously 
makes for efficiency. How great is the 
area now set apart under Government 
control to protect the watersheds and 
incidentally furnish a future source of 
fuel and timber, is hardly realized here 
in the Kast. Mr. Gifford Pinchot, in a 
recent article on “Forestry Abroad and 
at Home,” gives 63,308,319 acres as the 
extent of the sixty-two reserves on Jan- 
uary | Among those established in the 
last six months is the Lassen Peak re- 
serve, in California, of nearly a million 
acres, Another, in the State of Wash- 
ington, is sald to have “half the size of 
Connecticut,” while a Denver newspaper 
recently figured that the forest-reserve 
area in Colorado has been increased 
since January 1 from 2,903,460 acres to 


& 252.619 These alone would bring the 


total up to some 70,000,000 acres—that 
is, considerably larger than New York 
and Pennsylvania combined, with Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island thrown in. 
Nor, for practical purposes, can the ac- 
tivity of some States in creating re- 
serves of their own be ignored. New 
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York has one a little larger than Rhode 
Island, and Pennsylvania one of about 
half that extent, while Michigan and 
Minnesota are named by Mr. Pinchot 
among other States that are following 
the same policy. 





The astonishing figures of traffic 
through the ship canal at Sault Ste. 
Marie, given wide publicity in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of its opening, should re- 
mind us that we have under way some 
necessary canal improvements. It was 
a favorite argument of those who op- 
posed the project to widen and deepen 
the Erie Canal in 1903, that water trans- 
portation could not compete with rail- 
ways, and that canal construction was 
a particularly foolish waste of money. 
But the “Soo” has accommodated a vol- 
ume of traffic which has increased from 
14,503 tons a year to more than 35,000,- 
600, with an average annual increase 
cf 20 per cent. The lesson has not been 
lost upon Canada, where in recent 
years some $87,000,000 has been spent on 
artificial waterways, $30,000,000 going to 
the construction of the short Welland 
Canal that locks boats past Niagara 
Falls. Work on the Georgian Bay Canal, 
designed to cut out the long Lake Erie 
détour, has been pushed vigorously, and 
Montreal's share of the grain and ore 
shipping of the Northwest will, upon its 
completion, be further increased. A con- 
siderable part of Canada’s gain is, and 
will continue to be, New York’s loss. If 
anything can serve to impress upon the 
State authorities the importance of 
pushing the work on the Erie Canal, it 
should be the “Soo” celebration. 





Little attempt is longer made to con- 
ceal the fact that both political parties 
drew upon that mysterious $685,000 
Equitable loan. A management which 
distributed its favors between Depew and 
Hill would naturally see to it that the 
treasuries of either party did not go 
empty. Treasurer Bliss of the Republi- 
can National Committee resents as “im- 
proper” the question whether any Equit- 
able money was turned over to him. But 
his sensitive delicacy must not animate 
the investigating committee of the Leg- 
islature. They must drive such questions 
home, and not be too nice about it. The 
very fact that political as well as finan- 
cial scandals are to be inquired into, puts 
the investigators upon their honor to go 
to the bottom. We hope their honor will 
be spur enough; but it is not a bad 
thing that Jerome stands behind ready 
to prick them on if their honor is in 
danger of becoming somewhat Falstaff- 


jan. 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay’s election to the 
School Board at Roslyn shows at least 
one way of solving the question of what 
to do with our women of wealth to keep 








them:from boring themselves and their 
kind to death. We sincerely trust 
that this excellent example will be fol- 
lowed, if only to arouse greater interest 
in school elections. In too many New 
York towns and villages, school affairs 
are still in the hands of those whose 
idea of a public school is a cross-roads 
shanty with a single ill-fitted and plod- 
ding teacher. Some knowledge of the 
strides made in pedagogy is requisite, 
and to be conscious of them by no means 
indicates a passion for “fads and frills.” 
But, aside from this, women of leisure 
and culture ought to find work of this 
kind increasingly attractive; they have 
the time that few men have, and, fortu- 
nately enough, they care very much 
less for political influences than they 
do for the proper education of children. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Mackay’s election 
brings to mind again some of the in- 
consistencies in woman suffrage. In 
New Jersey, women may vote on school 
appropriations and may serve on school 
boards, though they may not vote for 
members of these boards; in Massachu- 
setts the case is reversed. In New York 
the suffrage carries with it the right to 
vote for trustees and on appropriations, 
and service on the boards is permitted. 
On the other hand, women property- 
owners may vote on questions of taxa- 
tion in villages and towns, but, incon- 
sistently enough, not in the small cities. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature, at its 
recent session, authorized the Governor 
of that State to communicate with the 
chief executives of other common- 
wealths for the purpose of securing uni- 
form divorce laws. Accordingly, com- 
munications have already been addressed 
by Gov. Pennypacker to Gov. Higgins of 
New York and to Gov. Stokes of New 
Jersey. These States, and doubtless all 
the others, are requested to send repre- 
sentatives to a congress of delegates 
which is to meet in Washington, and will 
attempt to draft a general law to be sent 
to all the governors, in the expectation 
that it will be submitted to the favorable 
consideration of all the State legisla- 
tures. The responses from the two con- 
tiguous States have been, on the whole, 
cordial; and while Gov. Higgins dis- 
claims authority to appoint delegates to 
the convention in question, he has refer- 
red the matter to the New York commis- 
sioners for the promotion of uniformity 
of legislation in the United States, and 
has expressed the hope that the commis- 
sioners may find it possible to attend the 
projected congress. Whatever the spe- 
cific outcome of this movement, it evi- 
dences the general feeling that uniform 
legislation in this matter is highly desir- 
able. 


The colored people of Florida are jubi- 
lant over a decision of the Supreme 
Court of that State declaring unconstitu- 
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tional the “Jim Crow” street-car law 
which became effective on July first. 
There are two street-car companies in 
Jacksonville. One, owned by Boston 
capitalists, is reported to have paid $10,- 
000 to prevent the passage of the Dill. 
The other is largely owned by colored 
people, and was not affected by the boy- 
cott immediately instituted against the 
Boston company. Similar action was 
taken in Pensacola, the negroes there 
refusing to ride in cars which were di- 
vided for the races. A colored law firm 
of Jacksonville, Messrs. Wetmore & Pur- 
cell, at once prepared a test case, their 
belief being that the law, which also 
conferred police powers upon the con- 
ductors, was contrary to both Federal 
and State Constitutions, violating par- 
ticularly section two of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Their contentions were upheld by the 
Circuit Court, and, four days later, by 
the Supreme Court of Florida—a result 
which pleases the railroad companies 
quite as much as the colored people, and 
may easily result in attacks on similar 
laws in other States. An amusing fea- 
ture of this case was the giving to the 
negroes the front seats in the cars of 
the line owned by colored people, and 
placing the “white crow” section in the 
rear—an arrangement which naturally 
appealed to the humor of the colored 
folk. 








On July 15 Brussels was en féte in 
honor of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Belgian independence. Belgium can 
point to a great increase in population 
(from 3,700,000 to 7,000,000) and in 
wealth since 1831, and has doubtless 
made a distinct place for herself. Her 
Congo venture, as to which the bal- 
ance, whether pecuniary or moral, can- 
rot yet be struck, has given her a name 
among the nations, though it has not 
substantially improved her internation- 
al relations. Indeed, What has been 
called “the gravitation” of Belgium to- 
wards Germany has probably been due 
in part to resentment at English criti- 
cism of Belgian methods on the Congo. 
Fear, too, that England would not ef- 
fectually guarantee Belgian indepen- 
dence, in case of another war on the 
Continent, has something to do with it. 
There seems to be as yet no ground for 
such panic as Demetrius C. Boulger ex- 
presses in the Nineteenth Century over 
the prospect of Belgium dropping into 
the outstretched hands of Germany; but 
the inclination of Brussels to look to 
Berlin rather than to London is clear. 


Trouble continues smouldering in 
Crete. “Taken on deposit,” in M. Hano- 
taux’s phrase, by the European Powers, 
that island has not in all respects behav- 
ed as its protectors fondly hoped. The 
people have shown a vexing desire to 
say what sort of government they wish. 
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They have for years desired union with 
Greece. The appointment by the Pow- 
ers of a Grecian prince as High Commis- 
sioner in Crete seemed to the inhabi- 
tants a distinct encouragement of this 
long-standing hope of theirs. Yet no 
sooner do they begin to express their 
preferences, though in somewhat violent 
fashion it must be admitted, than all 
the talk is of stern repression. A re- 
cent dispatch from Rome said that Rus- 
sia regarded the Cretans as practically 
in a state of insurrection, and was, char- 
acteristically, for putting it down rough- 
ly. The Italian Government, on the oth- 
er hand, was for the familiar but futile 
remedy of a “pacific blockade.” But 
none of the obstacles placed in the way 
of the popular will can long avail, pro- 
vided it still be true that “the unani- 
mous and unconquerable desire’ of the 
Cretans is for a union with the Ureeks 
in a single nation. 


The revolt in German Southwest Af- 
rica obstinately declines to be put down, 
despite the fact that it has been officially 
declared ended quite as often as our own 
“ladrone” fighting in the Philippines. So 
far, the cost to the German Government 
of this year and a half of war has been 
about 65 millions of dollars and fully 
1,000 lives, while the real end is not yet 
in sight. The German officers plan the 
most scientific traps, but the prey man- 
ages to wriggle out somehow just when 
it is officially reported as “wholly sur- 
rounded.” Conditions in the colony are 
about as unhappy as could be imagined. 
The loyal natives complain that they are 
abused, the settlers are very angry at the 
high-handed methods of the military, 
business is almost at a standstill. The 
army authorities enforce the most des- 
potic military rule, in the course of 
which they recently suspended the only 
newspaper containing news of the insur- 
rection, because of its criticism of the 
official management. Thus the settlers 
are left in absolute ignorance of what is 
going on, and the soldiers vent their ill- 
humor by blaming the Knglish for per- 
mitting Cape Colony to be a recruiting- 
ground for the natives. It is also alleged 
that the English authorities fail to dis- 
arm the followers of Maharero when 
they are driven across the border, and 
permit them to return to the warpath 
when rested and refreshed. Altogether, 
the spectacle is one which should afford 
much food for thought among Imperial- 
ists the world over. 


Jules Roche, in a recent article in 
Figaro, reviews the German budget. He 
complains of its intricacy and complex- 
ity, as contrasted with the budgetary 
statements of Great Britain, and, while 
admitting that the French budget is not 
blameless in this respect, declares that 
it has never attained the magnifique in- 
cohérence of the German, The compll- 
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cated character of the German buiige: 
statement is due to two facts. First, th: 
German Empire is a federal State, and 
transactions between the Imperial Gov 
ernment and the twenty-six conatituent 
States make a simple statement of finan 
cial conditions difficult. Second, G: 

many is engaged largely in 
such as railroads, coal mines, and the 
like. This results in swelling the figures 
of both gross receipts and gross ex 
penses. M. Roche, however, is able to 
disentangle the following facts 
German finances: Their total is steadily 
growing; the items that embrace the 
greater part of the increase are expen 
ditures on the army and navy; the prin 
cipal of the public debt is steadily on 
the increase. As illustrative of these 
tendencies he cites the following totals 
of the expenses of the Imperial Govern 
ment: 


industry, 


about 


1874. M41 million frances 
ISDA... -. 1675 million francs 
1044S 240 million frances 

The Imperial army expenditure for 


1905-6 is set at 79 millions in excess of 
that required for the current fiscal year; 
the naval expenditures promise an an 
nual growth of 31 millions for the next 
budgetary year. The debt of the Empire 
and the constituent States was, in 1901, 
16,728,000,000 francs. Since then, in the 
debts of the Empire, of Prussia, and Ba 


varia alone, the increase has been 


1.797.000,000 francs; and the total to 
day is near 19 milliards. 
Lord Curzon made it very plain in his 


speech at Simla on July 18 how near the 
Balfour Government came to receiving 
his resignation in connection with the 
Indian army administration issue raised 
by Lord Kitchener. The Viceroy frankly 
stated that this question was originally 
referred to him by the Home Govern 
ment seven months ago, with a request 
for the Indian Government's opinion. A 
month before, to his intense surprise, he 
not only ascertained that his advice “had 
not been so fortunate as to meet with the 
acceptance” of the King’s advisers, but 
also found himself instructed to “intro 
duce without delay a form of military 
administration” of which he 
only for the first time in the dispatch of 
the Secretary of State.” Naturally, Lord 
Curzon was incensed, and, also naturally, 
he made such a vigorous protest that 
Balfour found himself compelled to with- 
draw the offensive plan or to lose Cur- 
zon's services. He promptly backed 
down; or, to put it more politely, “ac- 
cepted the modifications” offered by the 
Viceroy. Inevitably, this method of gov- 
erning India has not made a very favor- 
able impression either there or at home 
Moreover, it makes ridiculous the Ba! 
four pretence that his Government: 
should be retained because of the alleged 
ticklish condition of foreign affairs. A 
blunderer at home can blunder even 
worse abroad. 
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HOUSETOP DIPLOMACY. 

There have been peace conferences 
many, and plenipotentiaries have met 
before, but we doubt if the world’s his- 
tory up till now can show the sort of 
«diplomatic shouting from the housetops 
to which we have just been listening. It 

certainly a complete break with the 
old tradition. tood or bad, wise or 
foolish, the customary way of envoys 
on a special mission has been to main- 
tain impenetrable reserve. Doubtless this 


has often led to a false reputation for 
v isdom—‘“accounted wise for saying 
tothing.” But even those diplomats 


who really had something to say when 
they opened their lips, have felt it both 
prudent and decent to do their first 
talking to their fellow-negotiators in 
secret. Louis Napoleon, it will be re- 
membered, made the mistake of under- 
estimating Bismarck, when the latter 
was Ambassador to France, because he 
was so “open” in his conversation. That 
was an innovation which did not al- 
ways work well even in Bismarck’s skil- 
ful hands. The general rule has re- 
nained as Lord Salisbury described it 

four men sitting down at a table, to 


settle quietly and secretly international 
controversies. 
Democracy, publicity, themodern press 


have changed all that, apparently. Di- 
plomacy has to be, not merely populariz- 
ec, but plebificated. Secrecy is intoler- 
able. Reserve is almost an insult. Ori- 
ental calm and Tartar stolidity have 
both to yield to this rising and imperi- 
cus demand that everything be blabbed. 
We have had daily a sort of duel be- 
tween the diplomatic representatives of 
Japan and Russia. Interview responds 
t: interview, and statement answers 
statement. It is a sort of furious but 
long-range bombardment. Tokio is re- 
ported one morning to be enraged be- 
cause St. Petersburg talks of the possi- 
bility of continuing the war. The news- 
papers of either belligerent country and 


of neutral nations are filled with con- 
tradictory accounts of what Japan's 
terms will be, what Russia’s maximum, 


end what the final result will be. The 
fact that M. Witte takes a ride in an 
automobile, or visits the Stock Ex- 
change, is cabled to Russia as a “good 
indication”; while the Japanese were 
triumphant, if we may believe the re- 
ports, over the announcement that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was to receive them a half 
hour In advance of the Russians, The 
rovel thing Is, not that we should have 
such enforced or sought publicity—we 
are accustomed to it nearly everywhere 
eise—but that it should be annexed to 
the most serious diplomatic negotia- 
tions. If this is modern diplomacy— 
diplomacy by megaphone—it gives fresh 
point to Coleridge’s taunt, “Your art 
diplomatic is stuff.” 

Of course, there is little or nothing 
really revealed in all the clamor. The 
man in the street thinks that he knows 





the thoughts of Komura’s heart and the 
self-communings of M. Witte, whereas 
in fact all that he has before him is a 
mass of confused rumor, unfounded as- 
sertion, and unauthorized speculation. 
The surprising thing is, however, that 
the parties to the negotiation have seen 
fit to add to these untrustworthy or- 
acles. They seem to have deliberately 
darkened counsel by words without 
meaning. Mr. Sato has had his care- 
fully studied interview every day, re- 
current as the sun. The Russians have 
given him as good as he sent. Little 
that a reasonable man can attach im- 
portance to has emerged in all the noise, 
but the noise itself has been unprece- 
dented. At the Congress of Berlin, ev- 
ery member was pledged to reticence in 
advance and sworn to secrecy at the 
time. Even our own peace conference 
at Paris in 1898, after a war which had 
been conducted very much as a form of 
newspaper advertisement, was a model 
of dignified reserve compared with the 
preliminary clatter of the Portsmouth 
conference. The new diplomacy seems 
full upon us. 

That there may be compensating good 
in it we do not deny. We shall not quar- 
rel with those who see in it an appeal 
to the considerate judgment of mankind. 
Both Russia and Japan may be forgiven 
if they are anxious to stand well with 
the civilized world. Perhaps all their 
initial skirmishing in the press is to be 
interpreted as a proof that they recog- 
nize the existence of a great court of in- 
ternational opinion, and are anxious to 
assure their standing in it. It is pro- 
foundly true, we believe, that there is 
to-day a consensus of humane minds 
throughout the world, and that no na- 
tion can afford to disregard, much less 
defy, it. Yet it is the final result at 
Portsmouth, after all, and not all this 
thundering in the index, which will 
have to be submitted to the verdict of 
civilized nations; and we cannot but 
think it would have been better for all 
concerned if there had not been so much 
diplomatic beating of the air in advance. 

Democracy seems to demand more and 
more that everything be done in public. 
It is impatient to know and to bruit 
abroad what is whispered in the ear in 
the closet. But it has got to be taught, 
or to learn by bitter experience, that 
some kinds of public business cannot be 
transacted in mass-meeting and with 
brass bands. It is of the essence of di- 
plomacy to be delicate, confidential, se- 
cret—at least in the early stages of an 
important negotiation; and, if we are 
now going to insist upon an echoing 
publicity, to demand that plenipoten- 
tiaries live in glass houses, think aloud, 
and entrust their official cipher to the 
reporters, we shall be destroying what 
has long been, and may long continue 
to be if let alone, a most useful instru- 
ment. Even democracy has to delegate 
power to somebody, and trust him to be 





discreet and closemouthed in affairs of 
high import; and if Hotspur’s saying 
ever comes to be read, “Secret thou art, 
but yet a diplomat,” there will be an 
end of diplomacy. 


CVERHAULING THE CIRCUMLOCU- 
TION OFFICE. 


A well-known college professor com- 
piained recently that when he told peo- 
ple that he lectured on “Administra- 
tion,” nobody knew what he meant. The 
lay graduate supposed it was a new- 
fangled name for some course in poli- 
tics, while practising lawyers assumed 
that it meant the administering upon 
estates of decedents. Even when the 
student of Verwaltungslehre explained 
that he was lecturing upon “the ad- 
ministration of government,” the far-off 
look in the eye of his auditors convinc- 
ed him that the phrase carried no defi- 
nite message to the bewildered inquir- 
er. Despite the domestication of the 
term “administration” in our political 
vocabulary, the word commonly con- 
notes the personnel of the executive de- 
partment, and not the art of conducting 
governmental business. We are just 
awaking to the fact that there is an 
art of codrdinating and managing pub- 
lic business with economy, dispatch, and 
strictly located responsibility. It is our 
realization of this fact that explains the 
recent creation, by the President, of the 
Committee on Department Methods. 

Our tardiness in appreciating the im- 
portance of scientific administration is 
to be explained on historical grounds. 
Cur governments, State and Federal, 
were charged originally with such mod- 
est tasks that the various bureaus did 
rot very frequently impinge upon each 
ether. Moreover, the prevalent individ- 
ualism of our earlier history created 
such almost universal habits of self-re- 
liance and bold initiative that the ordi- 
rary successful American citizen was 
presumably a skilful administrator. 
Private business had been the schoo] in 
which our early class of competent bu- 
reaucrats got their training. But even 
in those halcyon days there was not 
wanting evidence of dry rot in Govern- 
ment bureaus. John Randolph, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in 1807, wanted an explanation from 
Secretary Robert Smith concerning cer- 
tain items in the navy estimates, and 
described his experience thus: 

“The Secretary called up his chief clerk, 
who knew very little more of the business 
than his master. I propounded a question 
to the head of the department; he turned to 
the clerk like a boy who cannot say his les- 
son and with imploring counjenance be- 
seeches aid; the clerk with much assurance 
gabbled out some commonplace jargon 
which I would not take for sterling; an ex- 
planation was required, and both were 
dumb. This pantomime was repeated at 
every new item, until, disgusted and asham- 
ed for the degraded situation of the princi- 
pal, I took leave without pursuing the sub- 
ject. . . . There was not a single ques- 


tion relating to the Department that the 
Secretary could answer.” 
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It is sincerely to be hoped that our 
Cabinet ministers to-day are better in- 
formed than the victim of John Ran- 
dolph’s hectoring. They will else make 
a bad fist in returning answers to the 
one hundred and seven printed questions 
which the Committee on Departinent 
Methods has fired point blank not only 
at each Department, but at each bureau 
and division thereof. 

The present situation in our executive 
departments has resulted !n large part 
from the rapid growth, and frequently 
the very unsymmetrical growth, of dit- 
ferent bureaus. The curious medley of 
tasks entrusted to the Treasury until the 
recent creation of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor illustrates the case. 
Lighthouse inspection, Alaskan svals, 
and supervision of immigration had been 
tacked seriatim to the previous fiscal 
functions of the Treasury, and there 
were a dozen other jobs falling to the 
Treasury fully as alien to its proper field 
of action. But, besides the growth of the 
departments, the necessity of preclud- 
ing corrupt methods carried with it a 
certain check upon administrative fa- 
cility and dispatch. To make sure that 
money did not get into the wrong hands, 
a series of artificial hurdles—audits and 
counter-audits, vouchers, and warrants 
—was erected to trip up the nimble but 
erring sixpence. In similar manner, to 
prevent offices from becoming spoils, 
pure and simple, civil-service examina- 
tions were set, and the sifting process, 
though immeasurably helpful to the mo- 
rale of the Government employees, was 
a trifle slow. What we gained in pur- 
ity, we partly lost in speed. And unfor- 
tunately even the merit system cannot 
guarantee that a crust of bureaucratic 
custom shall not form on the surface of 
government activities. 

It is said to be President Roosevelt's 
discovery of these mal-adjustments, and 
his impatience with red tape, which led 
to the appointment of the Committee 
on Department Methods. Their inquisi- 
tion seems to be directed along very 
promising lines. A few sample inter- 
rogatories will illustrate: 


“(2.) What is the division of responsi- 
bility between the Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretaries, and the chiefs of bureaus and 
divisions ?”’ 

“(8.) Is any work done by any other De- 
partment in any fleld covered by your De- 
partment? If so, is there any systematic 
form of coédperation?” 

“(18.) What procedure and policy are fol- 

lowed in making up departmental estimates 
for appropriations? Is any committee con- 
cerned with this work?” 
And under the genera! heading of Cor- 
respondence and Files is this home 
thrust: “(19.) What proportion of an- 
swers is mailed the same day the letter 
is received?” 

It may readily be imagined how the 
somnolent departmental dovecotes are 
being fluttered by this unfeeling intru- 
sion. The dust was so picturesque, and 
the mantle of mutual charity for each 


other’s lagging gait had become go all 





but universal! It even appears that the 
investigating committee suspects that in 
certain musty quarters of Washington 
there is an odor of hateful academicism, 
for one query desires light on there be- 
ing “any persons in your Department 
engaged in preparing decisions for min- 
isterial approval who are without expert 
and practical knowledge of actual con- 
ditions. as distinguished from a 
knowledge of the record alone.” 

Enthusiasts for Government control of 
industry may profitably turn aside a 
moment to consider that this inquiry 
is virtually an atiempt to inject into 
Government business administration the 
virtues of private or corporate manage- 
ment. We can but hope that the inves- 
tigation may secure for the executive de- 
partments the desiderata they now of- 
ten lack—definitely located responsibil- 
ity, coérdination of departmental work, 
due economy, avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication of function, and such rea- 
sonable speed as is consistent with hon- 
esty in public business. 


“HE PUBLIC VIEW OF MORMONISM. 


Not in a long time, certainly, has the 
Mormon Church had so prominent a 
place in the news of the day as at pres- 
ent. Not only are there unmistakable 
signs of a strained situation in Utah it- 
self; over the Western States in gen- 
eral—the East seems less interested— 
the feeling is apparent tha¢ things are 
rot as they should be and that some- 
thing ought to be done. 

In a sense, we are now passing 
through a sort of secondary stage in the 
agitation over Mormonism. The early 
testimony in the Smoot proceedings 
made familiar to every one a mass of 
highly damaging facts about the Church 
and its leading spirits. 
taught the country what the Church 
stood for and to what its potential au- 
thority extended. The effort of those 
fighting Mormonism is now to show in 
detail the ways in which this power is 
being exercised at present in every-day 
affairs. Until the country in general is 
completely convinced that the Mormon 
hierarchy not only can but does habit- 
ually exercise despotic control over the 
Church membership, to the prejudice of 
others’ rights and in violation of its own 
agreements, it is idle to talk as yet of 
the third stage, when we should serious- 
ly consider applying a remedy by force 
from without. If the anti-Mormons can 
do no more than show that the Lat- 
ter-day Saints have a fantastic and ter- 
rifying ritual, are led in an extremely 
close communion by a coterie of rich 
old men with several wives apiece, and 
usually let themselves be told how to 
vote, the good people over the rest of 
the country will be properly disgusted, 
Lut they will hardly be roused to an 
embattled mood. 

It is in this light that the current al- 


In a word, it 
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legations of Mormon machinations have 
tneir special interest. Last week, for 
instance, registration for chances in t! 

Uintah Reservation lands 
Frovo, Price, and Vernal. Salt Lake 
the largest city in the State, was not 
included. Here is seen a Mormon plot 
for, in Salt Lake City, Gentiles are in 
the majority, and by removing the 
p.aces of registration to Mormon cen 
tres the chances of the non-Mormons in 
the scramble would be diminished. Out 
of the Uintah opening another scandal 
was scented in the recent letter from 
one of the Mormon “stake” presidencies 
referring to “Land Office connections.” 
Commissioner Richards at Washington 
promptly wrote to ask what was meant 
The answer, sent a 


began at 


by the expression 
fortnight ago, explains that the Church 
officials merely meant that they were 
“in touch with Land Office attorneys and 
civil engineers operating in the legiti- 
mate exercise of their professions and 
under the rules and regulations govern- 
ing opening of the reserve.” The stake 
presidency protests that it used th 
phrase “without noting that it was sus 
ceptible of double construction.” 

It may be remembered that when Pres 
ident Smith was testifying before the 
Senate committee, he was asked about 
the case of a man who, after being long 
in charge of certain Mormon educationa! 
work, left it to become a professor in the 
State Agricultural College. The implica 
tion of the question was that the change 
was a punishment inflicted by the 
Church. President Smith's answer was 
in substance, that the State Agricultural 
College was a far more important insti 
tution than any which the Church main 
tained. This statement may be recalled 
in view of the recent charge that th 
Mormon leaders are plotting to capture 
the institution, that several of its pro- 
fessors are now polygamists, and that, 
if the plans go through, the institution 
will be made as far as possible an ad 
junct to the Smoot-Cutler political-re 
ligious machine. 

But the list of evils alleged is almost 
endless. We have the case of a Mormon 
forger arrested in Canada, but protected 
by the refusal of Utah’s Mormon Go\ 
ernor to issue a requisition for him 
There is the story of a Gentile saloon 
keeper whose license was revoked, and 
who was visited a few days later by a 
Mormon, who proposed to rent the place, 
saying, “You could not get a license, but 
I can, because I am a member of the 
Church.” We read accounts of the means 
by which independent salt-makers—Mor- 
mons themselves—have been crushed by 
the power of the Church monopoly. 
There are even tales of Smith’s unfeeling 
treatment of widows and orphans left by 
dying Mormons to the charity of the 
Church. We have thought it worth 
while to cite these charges as {ilus- 
trations of the systematic effort now 
being made to impress on the country 
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what Mormonism is in practice as well 
as theory. 

In the midst of this wrangle, Freder- 
ick W. Smith, grandson of the original 
“prophet” Joseph Smith, and head of the 
“Reorganized” Church (for the head of 
the Utah body carries on the line only 
in name), comes out with an address to 
Mormons urging them to abandon at 
once polygamy, commercialism, and pol- 
itics, and return to the faith as it was 
before corrupted by Brigham Young. An 
amusing cartoon in the Salt Lake T'rib- 
une shows Apostle Penrose, editor of the 
Church organ, the Deseret News, ex- 
claiming, “There is no collision of forces 
in Utah,” though behind him President 
Smith, a strapping Gentile, and a Mor- 
mon vechismatic, are rolling over and 
over in a three-cornered rough-and 
tumble fight, while the peaceable Reed 
Smoot, without taking a hand himself, is 
knocked hither and thither. 

Certainly, all the grumble and rumble 
and roar would be more impressive if it 
was directed to some more definite end. 
“What are you going to do about it?” is 
in this case the question of the well- 
meaning bystander as well as of the 
intrenched hierarchy. Even Senator 
Kearns, in his impressive valedictory 
speech on conditions in his State, got 
no nearer a concrete suggestion than to 
say “It is the duty of this great body 

to serve notice on this Church 
monarch and his apostles that they must 
live within the law, that the nation is 
supreme, etc.” But how serve notice’ 
And if they do not obey the notice, what 
next? Elect State officers who will vig- 
orously root out polygamy and political 
conspiracies? It was tried last fall, but 
the anti-Mormon ticket polled only 8,000 
votes out of 100,000 or so. The only con- 
crete thing the Senate can do without 
going out of its way is to unseat Reed 
Smoot, but the committee seems as far 
from a report on his case as ever, and 
the apostle has already rounded out more 
than a third of his term unmolested 


JEROME'S TRUE VALUE. 

We doubt not that most of Mr. Je- 
rome's admirers and supporters could, 
as we at least do, wish him in some re 
spects other than he is His address 
at Chautauqua on Saturday brought out 
again some of those qualities in him 
which make the judicious grieve He 
sald some excessively foolish things 
His notions of political economy seem 
singularly vague. His dismiseal of the 
hilippine question in a contemptuous 
phrase or two was unworthy of a seri 
ousminded man. But we have to take 
Mr. Jerome for all in all. We have to 
see what is essential and central in 
him, and what falls away as merely ex 
terior and unimportant. Southey said 
that, as he grew older, he got over his 


early “mania for man-mending.” We 
must take men as God made them— 
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thanking Him devoutly when a public 
man arises who, with whatever faults 
cf manner or speech, has the root of 
the matter in him and deals direct and 
righty blows at the giant evils of his 
aay and generation. 

Now that is true of Mr. Jerome. The 
people of this city and of this country 
are turning their eyes to him, not be- 
cause they think his taste perfect, or 
believe that all he says is pure wisdom, 
but because they know him to be hon- 
est and terribly in earnest, because they 
perceive that he is absolutely fearless, 
and because they are more and more 
coming to see that he is striking his 
hand upon the very spot where the 
American body politic is most ailing. 
His description of the way in which 
bosses have cunningly come between the 
people and their nominal representa- 
tives, answers to the thoughts of many 
hearts. We have all felt this shame. 
In a confused but angry way, we have 
rrotested against the idea that our boss- 
made public servants fairly represent 
the American people. We look about 
and see our friends and neighbors, hon- 
est and self-respecting, as a rule, and 
desirous of purity and efficiency in gov- 
ernment, yet somehow led by the nose 
into conniving at the worst plans of 
party machines and their unscrupulous 
leaders. Community after community, 
with State after State, feels itself dis- 
graced by the men who are ostensibly 
the elect of the people, yet the reason 
for the humiliation, like its remedy, is 
but dimly perceived. Mr. Jerome, how- 
ever, comes forward to make all clear. 
He shows into exactly what trap we 
have fallen. «It is the combination of 
party tyranny (really the dictation of 
one man or a small group of men) with 
graft that is responsible for the dis- 
repute into which our public life has 
fallen. 

And, in elaborating this truth, Mr. Je- 
rome displays a prophet-like directness. 
No beating about the bush; just a plain, 
“Thou art the man.” It is as refreshing 
as it is unprecedented to have a man in 
the public eye make his teachings so 
trenchantly personal, naming his bad 
examples with the utmost freedom. Such 
explicit application of his principles as 
he made by name on Saturday—Depew, 
Odell, Platt, Hill, each being treated 
with a familiarity which must have 
seemed to them horrifying—is as admir- 
able as it is needed. “I love Moll Cobb 
for her impudence,” said Dr. Johnson; 
and we think that Americans are prepar- 
ed to give their hearts to a man who will 
lay an irreverent hand upon our 
whited sepulchres. We have had a dearth 
of this plain-speaking and making guilt 
personal, The ordinary way has been 
to construct some roundabout phrase, 
after the manner of Joseph Surface, and 
say “the man who,” ete., etc. This is the 
great vice of President Roosevelt's ex- 
hortations. But Mr. Jerome has gone 
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about the business with a terrifying way 
of pointing his finger straight at the sin- 
ner. “When I say a Senator is unfit, I 
mean Depew. When I speak of a self- 
seeking boss, I mean Odell.” No won- 
der the people hear him gladly. 

All that we can reasonably ask of a 
public man is that he sense the great is- 
sue before the country, and be prepared 
to lead the people aright upon it. The 
rest is immaterial. Mr. Jerome’s occa- 
sional slangy habit of speech, the flip- 
pant tone which he sometimes adopts, 
his yielding now and then to the tempta- 
tion to deliver himself upon subjects of 
which he has small knowledge, his in- 
discretions, his mistakes—all these 
things are of no great consequence. It 
is enough that he sees clear and thinks 
and talks straight in the really vital 
matter. Mr. Jerome’s true importance 
and real value lie in his firm grasp of 
the fundamental evil of our politics. He 
has studied the matter long and at first 
hand. Of the malign figure of the boss, 
selling nominations with one hand, sell- 
ing legislation with the other, he has 
had a near view; and he tells us in the 
most explicit language we have had from 
any public man, that our peril and our 
corruption reside in the arrogance of the 
party boss and the subserviency of 
the voters. Throwing his own glove full 
in the face of the bosses of both parties, 
Mr. Jerome has made himself the nat- 
ural leader of all who would see their 
corrupt and debasing power broken for- 
ever. 

The rise of such men as District Attor- 
ney Jerome and Governor Folk renews 
one’s faith in the ability of democracy 
to heal its own diseases. When the sick- 
ness is most desperate, the physician ap- 
pears. The first thing we need is a clear 
diagnosis of the malady. This Mr. Je- 
rome has given us with unexampled pre- 
cision. The cure which he proposes is 
heroic—like the plucking out of an eye 
or the cutting off of hand or foot—but 
there are abundant signs that the people 
are ready for it. We can interpret the 
acclaim with which the whole country 
has received Mr. Jerome’s declaration of 
independence of the bosses, and of war 
upon them till they abdicate or expire, 
in but one way: a political revolution is 
impending, and woe be to boss or grafter 
who gets in its way. 
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HOW THE MAYOR STANDS. 


Some of our daily contemporaries 
seem very despairing of District Attor- 
ney Jerome's chances of reélection if he 
runs independently. One of them depre- 
cates his assaults on the Republican ma- 
chine, and thus writes itself down as un- 
able to comprehend the real sources of 
his strength. This, we think, is not the 
time for faint-hearted studying of elec- 
tion figures, or for regret that the Tam- 
many vote is so large as it is. It is the 
moment to give thanks that a brave 
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man has at one stroke vitalized a cam- 
raign which bade fair to be lifeless and 
even confusing, and has set before the 
community once more, and in vigorous 
fashion, the ideals towards which hon- 
est citizens have been working these 
twenty-five years. New York has shown 
again and again that it has citizens who 
value courage, independence, and hon- 
esty in a civic official. To sit down now 
and wail over the likelihood that great 
numbers cannot be shaken in their 
fealty to national party, is entirely too 
much like offering the counsel of pes 
simism, if not despair. 

In sounding a call to arms against the 
bosses, Mr. Jerome has not only brought 
his own candidacy to the front, but has 
set people to reviewing the whole Mayor- 
alty situation in the light of the com- 
ing election. When Tammany Hall puts 
? personally honest man like Mayor Mc- 
Clellan in office, it does so for two rea- 
sons: first, to deceive voters into be- 
lieving that it has undergone a moral 
regeneration, and is therefore entitled 
tc the votes of those who would “reform 
the party from within”; and, second, to 
confuse the real issue presented by its 
mere existence as an organized political 
body with no higher inspiration than 
the appetite for public plunder. Mayor 
McClellan has served these more than 
dubious ends well—intentionally or un- 
intentionally—with the result that the 
public mind is seriously perplexed. Peo- 
ple have naturally been drawn to the 
personally attractive gentleman in the 
City Hall, and have, also naturally, 
compared his administration far more 
with Van Wyck’s than with Mr. Low’s. 
From that point of view they think the 
present Administration a great advance. 
Some innocent voters, too, really think 
this is the grade of Tammany govern- 
ment we may expect for the indefinite 
future. Ridiculous as this is, we are, 
fortunately enough, not facing another 
“red-light” campaign, and we have been 
happily spared many of the iniquities 
of the Van Wyck debauching of our city 
government, 

But when this is said on behalf of 
Mayor McClellan, there remains little 
if anything else to be adduced in his 
favor, while there are many harsh judg- 
ments which the impartial student of 
affairs must pass upon the Administra- 
tion that he and Mr. Murphy are 
jointly conducting. First of all, the 
Mayor himself knows in his heart 
that he has been false to the city’s 
best interests in retaining in office John 
T. Oakley, the Gas Commissioner, who 
sold out to the Gas Trust behind Mr. 
McClellan’s pDack. He did, it is true, 
foree out a wholly incompetent Tene- 
ment House Commissioner, but this only 
brought out in more glaring way his 
retention of Oakley and of the insuffer- 
able Park Commissioner, Pallas. It in 
no way relieves him from the respon- 
sibility of having foisted upon the city 





a Deputy Police Commissioner of the 
character of Thomas F. McAvoy, or a 
Dock Commissioner like Featherson, to 
say nothing of the Health Commission 
er, Who makes scarcely a pretence of ex- 
cluding politics from his enormously im- 
portant department. Under these men 
and their fellows there has been a steady 
deterioration of the city’s service. Mr. 
McClellan knows it; he has been having 
some difficult times lately with certain 
heads of departments, and he has readily 
understood the significance of the bumps 
he has received in riding over our worn- 
out pavements. 

None the less, the Mayor has been 
loyal to his political pals. He has not 
gone back on “the gang,” as did Mayor 
Weaver in Philadelphia. True, the Dur- 
ham machine demanded intolerable 
things, but essentially it is not different 
from Tammany, and the plaudits of all 
his friends could not conceal the plain 
fact that Mayor McClellan has acted up 
to his natural instincts and served the 
city faithfully only so far as compatible 
with his staying on good terms with his 
overlord, the ex-barkeeper, Murphy. 
When the timit of Mr. Murphy’s or the 
Hall's indulgence has been reached, the 
city may go hang as far as the Mayor is 
concerned. Meanwhile he salves his con- 
science with the Jesuitical doctrine that 
the end—i. e., the furtherance of his own 
ambitions—justifies the means, and that, 
in Rooseveltian language, one must com- 
promise to “accomplish things.”” In oth- 
er words, the Mayor has fawned upon his 
political maker, and is more content to 
be half a man and Murphy's loyal tool 
than the city’s leader. Who has heard 
the son of George B. McClellan speak out 
in these last eighteen months against 
the corrupt corporations, the real ene- 
mies of the city, who are steadily driv- 
ing it towards municipal management of 
public utilities, or worse, by reason of 
their criminal alliance with Tammany 
Halil and the rotten Republican ma- 
chine? When has the Mayor essayed 
the moral leadership of this community 
—now in Mr. Jerome's hands—as his 
birth and antecedents gave the public 
a right to expect of him? Has any 
one seen in Mr. McClellan an iota of 
that readiness to fling away his political 
future by daring to do the right which 
marks the Jeromes, the Folks, the Cleve- 
lands, as the highest type of the Ameri- 
can public servant? 

Mr. McClellan’s Administration is at 
bottom one of compromise and deceit, 
intended to gloss over the evils of gov- 
erning a city by a boss, in order that 
the independent voters may turn their 
eyes away from the true standards 
erected by men like Jerome and Cut- 
ting and the honest workers of the Citi- 
zens’ Union. The one system of gov- 
ernment has failed in every city in 
America, and has made American mu- 
nicipal government a byword through- 
out the world—like Turkish mismanage- 





ment and Russian corruption; the oth: 
Offers the only hope of conducting ou 
municipal business honestly Let M 

McClellan be reelected, and the down 
ward movement of the new city govern 
mment will be accelerated, The issu 
this fall, as in former years, is the peo 
ple against the criminal alliance of both 
parties for the purpose of plundering the 
city. Through Mr. Cutting the Citizens 
Union has swung into line behind Mr 
Jerome, as everybody knew it would 
And it may yet appear that there is a 
higher duty which Mr. Jerome cannot 
escape, for the very reason that he him 
self has so daringly nailed the flag of 
good government to the mast. 


HYBRID DEMOCRACIES 


Democracies which attempt a colonial 
policy suffer under unusual disadvan 
tages. They cannot very easily justify 
at the same time their own existence 
and their usual method of governing de- 
Monarchies have less trou 
Where the Crown 
power of govern 


pendencies 
ble in this respect 
enjoys substantial 
ment, it is easy to extend the same logi 
cal conception to the rule of newly a 
quired territory. Bismarck’s dictum 
that “might must rule before right can” 
is not ousted of its jurisdiction by a 
sea trip. To be sure, the absolutist 
principle has not been proved by histor 
ical experience to be reliable Power 
without corresponding terrestrial re 
sponsibility has on the whole degenerat 
ed into neglect and abuse of the gov- 
erned. But still the doctrine of divine 
right, of its modern counterpart, suffers 
no logical dislocation on purely geo- 
graphical grounds. It is true that the 
colonies which are dominated under this 
theory of government have shown lit- 
tle inherent vitality. But, on the other 
hand, the difficulties they have offered 
to the home governments have been 
mainly those of subjugating and polic- 
ing the “lesser breeds” of alien peoples 
not of devising an acceptable measure of 
self-government for them. 

When democracies essay the imperial! 
task, however, the logical dilemma is a 
vexing one. The opportunist dodge is 
the only way out of the difficulty. The 
theory of absolute control is propound 
ed as necessary at the outset. U!timate 
self-government, with hazy reservations 
as to its introduction, extension, and 
full realization, is dangled as a sedative 
before the electorate of the seduced 
democracy and as a quietist incentive 
before the people of the subject colony. 
Between the two extremes there is room 
for a vast assortment of hybrid democ- 
racies. There is also the spectacula 
device of selling the colony an occa 
sional gold brick. This takes the form 
of a triumphal tour of “pro-consuls,’ 
like Lord Milner or “Big Bill” Taft. The 
duped subjects of a distant sway are 
thus kept in a lively hope of better 
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things to come, and the persistent note 
of discontent is hushed for the moment 
by the tom-toms of personal welcome. 
The steady undertone of complaint is 
stilled, however, only for the time be- 
ing. The “pro-consuls’” lot is to be mis- 
understood. As Mr. Kipling tells us, 
““Doubted are they and defamed 
By the tongues their act set free."’ 

One reason seems to be that the dis- 
tant subjects of the Empire are wont to 
regard their freedom as illusory. Take 
our friends the Porto Ricans, whom 
we rescued from the tyranny of Spain, 
for instance. Here the ungrateful fel- 
lows are complaining that the execu- 
tiv® government named from Washing- 
ton is as much a tyranny as the Span- 
ish Crown, and that their elective Leg- 
islature is very much of a farce. The 
latest dispatches from Manila bring 
much the same story. The provincial 
governors have memorialized Congress, 
through Gov. Wright, for a reduction 
of the tariff. They make serious com- 
plaints against the constabulary. They 
desire reform in municipal govern- 
ments. And, to crown all, the presi- 
dente of the Municipal Board of Manila 
avows in the pro-consular presence that, 
since Secretary Taft’s departure, “the 
Filipinos as a whole have been dissatis- 
fied, considering themselves insufficient- 
ly represented in the government.” 

A curious parallel presents itself in 
Great Britain’s attempt to give the 
Transvaal self-government with one 
hand and to take it back with the other. 
The debate in the House of Commons on 
July 27 brought out the curious situa- 
tion. The “empire-builders” had, by the 
treaty of Vereeniging, promised that, at 
the earliest possible moment,the military 
government should be succeeded by civil 
government. When the question arose 
what should be the character of the civil 
government, the Foreign Office allowed 
the makeshift of a representative assem- 
bly to be elected by the English and the 
Boers, but superimposed an executive 
nominated by the Crown. Besides this, 
the legislative competence of the repre- 
sentative assembly was limited and ham- 
pered. The most important powers were 
removed from its grasp. The salaries 
and supplies of the executive could not 
be touched by it, and many of its enact- 
ments, even within its restricted area of 
power, were subject to review and veto 
by the Crown. A somewhat similar sys- 
tem once existed In Canada. Lord Dur- 
ham said of it, in his celebrated Report: 
“It is difficult to understand how any 
Mnglish statesman could have imagined 
that representation and irresponsible 
government could be successfully com- 
bined.” The farcical character of the 
hybrid self-government of the Transvaal 
could not be better brought out than by 
the defence which the Colenial Secre- 
tary, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, attempted. 
In essence, it was this: that the propos- 
ed plan of govermment was so bad that 
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Boers and English would sink their ra- 
cial prejudices in a common effort to do 
away with it. The right honorable gen- 
tleman said “he would give the reasons 
why he thought that the granting of the 
Constitution in its present form would 
tend to the obliteration of racial spirit. 
They had already got, in the agitation 
for responsible government, Dutchmen 
acting with Englishmen. [Hear, hear!] 
If they gained responsible government, 
the Dutchmen would draw themselves 
up in a phalanx on the one side and the 
Englishmen on the other.” 

This is substantially the justification 
so often offered for subjecting dependent 
people to a yoke we admit we could not 
ourselves endure. It will work out the 
peaceable fruits of political experience to 
treat these unschooled peoples to an ar- 
bitrary and irresponsible control which 
matured democracies like ourselves have 
found intolerable. This complacent and 
comforting doctrine, however, runs in 
the teeth of two very unpleasant facts. 
Subject peoples unrepresented in a gov- 
erning democracy are very likely to be 
exploited at the hands of a conscience- 
less bureaucracy of irresponsible and 
distant administrators. Either restive 
discontent ar complete atrophy of the 
national spirit of the colony is bound to 
ensue. Whatever enlargement they ob- 
tain in their rights of self-government 
is far more likely to come from the trou- 
ble they threaten to give the governing 
country than from a paternally judicious, 
though gradual, enlargement of their 
powers of self-direction. The other fact 
that must be weighed is the reflex action 
upon the spirit and structure of the de- 
mocracy at home of exercising even a 
temporary tyranny abroad. The infec- 
tion of militarism, despotism, and abso- 
lutism is not the least danger to a de- 
mocracy which essays a role alien to its 
inner life. As we have ourselves experi- 
enced, the stifling of the public con- 
science is attended by a paralysis of the 
power to resist and to recuperate. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL STROLL IN 
FRANCE. 


Paris, July 26, 1905. 


I should advise a person desirous of get- 
ting acquainted with the monuments of old 
France to take as a guide not a dry Bae- 
deker or a Murray, or even one of Ha- 
chette’s exact guides—very respectable 
works and full of information—but the books 
of M. André Hallays. M. Hallays has given 
himself a mission; he is the champion and 
protector of the past, and chiefly of the 
architectural monuments of the past. There 
has existed since the reign of Louis Phi- 
lippe an Historical Monuments Commission 
which has rendered immense service in 
preserving from ruin the most important 
vestiges of our national history. A classi- 
fication of these monuments has been made, 
much money has been spent for their pres- 
ervation and also for their restoration. Un- 
fortunately, under the influence of the ar- 
chitects, and especially of Viollet-le-Duc, 
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the work of restoration has often been car- 
ried too far; the credits voted by the Com- 
mission have often been used more for res- 
toration than for preservation. Architects 
think it more glorious to repair a column 
or a door than to cover a roof. 

France possesses many rich edifices which 
are not classed in the official lists—admira- 
ble village churches, ruins of old abbeys, 
municipal buildings, chateaux, private hous- 
es. As M. André Hallays justly says: 


“They must be saved, first, because they 
are the witnesses of our history, and also 
because they give to modern artists the 
clearest and most healthy lesson; their 
lines and decorations teach us the true 
French tradition. The great basilicas and 
the magnificent palaces which the Histori- 
cal Monuments Commission has saved, and, 
alas! restored, have not, for the in- 
struction of our architects, the value of 
these more humble monuments in which 
survives, in all its purity, the genius of 
the builders of old, and which have not 
been disfigured by the hazardous imagina- 
tion of restorers.” 

These views have prevailed already in 
some provinces, and societies have been 
formed for the preservation of monuments 
of this sort. One of these societies has 
taken for its field the basin of the River 
Loire; others are in formation for the 
basins of the Seine, the Rhone, the Ga- 
ronne. The first acquisition of the Society 
of the Loire has been the old Abbey of 
Asniéres, situated in the midst of a forest 
between Doué-la-Fontaine and Montreuil- 
Bellay. This abbey was founded at the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century by a colony 
of Benedictine monks. Its history is the 
same as that of nearly all the great French 
monasteries. The monks begin by being 
settlers and farmers; they raise cattle, they 
build houses. The religious wars of the 
sixteenth century end this period; in the 
seventeenth century, there are only six 
Benedictines left; in the eighteenth century, 
the Jesuits take possession of the nearly 
abandoned monastery; during the Revolu- 
tion, the domain is confiscated and sold, 
the old constructions are demolished, the 
abbey is turned into a farm. The cloisters 
have disappeared; there are only a few re- 
mains of the chapter room. The transept 
and the choir of the church still remain, 
and are, says M. André Hallays, “one of the 
most admirable monuments of Anjou.” The 
vaults, columns, and ornaments reveal the 
beginning of the Plantagenet style, peculiar 
to the province of Anjou, and forming a 
transition from the Roman to the Gothic 
maaner. This Plantagenet style has no 
longer the severe majesty of the Roman 
basilica; it has not yet the triumphant bold- 
ness of the Gothic cathedral. The ogive 
appears here for the first time, and the 
tracery of the vault is transformed. The 
builders of the Isle de France will pres- 
ently invent the purely ogival style, and 
realize those immense vaults which are ad- 
mired in the cathedrals. But the are ogif 
was born in Anjou, and the Abbey of As- 
niéres is its birthplace. 

In his promenades M. André Hallays (he 
has given his volume the toe modest title, 
‘fn flanant—a travers la France’) visited 
the church of Cunault, which is near Sau- 
mur, on the left bank of the Loire. This 
church is classed among the “historical 
monuments”; it is of Roman construction, 
finished in the Plantagenet style. It was 
well restored under the Second Empire, by 
M. Joly-Leterme, 
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Montreuil-Bellay was visited by M. Hal- 
lays not only on account of its old chateau, 
which he describes in detail, and the de- 
corative pictures which still exist in its 
chapel, but also on account of certain re- 
collections of the past. The place was 
for a time a retreat for Madame de Longue- 
ville, who played such an important part in 
the time of the Fronde. She had seen her 
army beaten by the royal troops; the cha- 
teau of Montreuil, which belonged to her 
husband, was the last stage of her adven- 
turous career. Cardinal de Retz has drawn 
a brilliant and true portrait of her in his 
Memoirs; and, in our time, Cousin has writ- 
ten a volume on this heroine of the Fronde. 
She was very handsome, and, says Retz, 
“she would have had few defects if her 
galanterie had not given her many. As 
her passion obliged her to put politics only 
in the second place in her conduct, from 
the heroine of such a great party she be- 
came its adventuress. Grace reéstablished 
what the world could no long-r give her.” 
Was it at Montreuil that she .3 touched 
by grace? She left it to go u« Moulins, 
then to the Carmelites, and in the end to 
Port Royal. 

Montreuil was inhabited by the person 
who suggested to Balzac the idea of writ-~ 
ing ‘Eugénie Grandet.’ Balzac had known 
at Saumur the Niveleau who became the 
Grandet of his novel. It is said that Balzac 
asked for the hand of Niveleau’s daughter, 
that he met with a refusal, and took his 
revenge on the wealthy miser in his novel; 
but there is no proof of this allegation. 
Jean Niveleau was before the Revolution a 
rag-merchant at Saumur; he lent money at 
high rates, and bought national properties 
with assignats. His fortune became very 
large; he bought the chateau of Montreuil- 
Bellay in 1822, and possessed several other 
domains around Saumur. His avarice was 
famous; he did not refuse the few sous 
which the visitors to the chateau offered 
him. He had a very handsome daughter, 
born in 1809, who married in 1830 Baron 
Millin de Grandmaison, uncle of the present 
proprietor of Montreuil. 

Balzac made numerous visits to Saumur; 
he was in relations with the sub-prefect, 
and with a small banker who figures in his 
novel under the name of “Des Grassins.”’ 
He was fond of talking in his travels with 
the people he met in the diligence, and 
liked much this mode of acquiring in- 
formation. Three things seem certain to 
M. Haliays, (1) that Pére Grandet was 
painted from life; (2) that it was in a 
chance conversation that this type of a 
miser was revealed to Balzac; (3) that he 
studied on the spot the surroundings and 
the heroes of his book. 

From the valley of the Loire, M. Hallays 
leads us to the valley of one of its 
tributaries, the Loir. This was the 
land of Ronsard, the greatest poet of the 
Pleiad. 


“Lolr, dont le cours heureux distille 
Au sein d'un pays si fertile, 

Fais bruire mon renom 

D’un grand son en tes rives 

Qui se doivent voir vives 

Par l'bonneur de mon nom. 


. . . . . 
Si quelque pélerin arrive 


Auprés de ta parlante rive, 
Dy lui & haute vols 





Dy lul ma race et mes ayeux 
Et le scavoir que j’eu des cieux." 

Vendéme and its chateau are the principal 
features of this land of Ronsard. The 
poet has his statue in front of the museum; 
in the museum itself, there is a plaster 
copy of a marble bust which was once 
placed on his tomb. The bust was made 
when he was old, and little recalls the fine 
profile which is found in the oldest edi- 
tions of the works of the poet. Ronsard 
had a house in Vendéme opposite the hdtel 
of the Du Bellays. This still exists, but 
Ronsard’s house has disappeared. Venddme 
is rich in monuments and memories. 

“Of the admirable Abbey of the Trinity,’’ 
says M. Hallays, ““VendOme has kept the 
wonderful spire of the twelfth century, the 
most impressive. perhaps, that exists in 
France; the proportions of this pile are 
grand. Vendéme has preserved also its fine 
church, which is a sort of meeting of 
all styles, from the Roman to the orna- 
mented pseudo-Gothic, and in which all 
are mingled in a marvellous whole.” 

The College of Vendéme, constructed by 
César, Duke of Vendéme, between 1623 and 
1639, was first given to the Oratorians. 
Louis XIV. made of it a royal military 
school. The Revolution preserved it as a 
school, and it became afterwards a “Col- 
lége Royal’; it is now a lyceum. The 
history of this house is a résumé in stone 
of the vicissitudes of education in France 
Guring three centuries. The building, 
which is in the Louis XIII. style, in 
brick and stone, is very splendid and noble. 
Near Vendéme are the remains of a castle 
of the fifteenth century, with five pointed 
towers. Its name is Bonnaventure. An- 
toine de Bourbon, King of Navarre and 
Duke of Vendéme, resided there with gay 
companions, one of whom composed a song 
which is still popular: ‘La Bonnaventure 
au gué.” 

M. André Hallays describes the meanders 
of the Loir past Lavardin and Montoire; the 
priory of Saint-Gilles, which was the house 
of Ronsard. The chapel of the old priory 
still exists, and dates from the tenth cen- 
tury; it is built in the shape of a Latin 
cross, and its vaults show remains of 
ancient frescoes. Did Ronsard ever take 
holy orders, or did he not? The queg- 
tion has never been thoroughly settled. The 
chateau of the Poissonniére belonged to the 
Ronsard family; his father and mother were 
buried in it, and Ronsard himself was bap- 
tized in it. He was buried in the priory of 
Saint-Céme, where ends the pilgrimage of 
André Hallays in the charming valley of 
the Loir. 


Correspondence. 





ENGINEERS IN THE NAVY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of the 27th instant, 
under the caption of “Engineering Condi- 
tions in the Navy,” you say: “A desire on 
the part of the Engineers for rank and com- 
mand was largely responsible for the 
change’’—which, as the word “command” 
is used in the Service, is, to say the least, 
misleading. 

The Engineers did not ask for more rank 
than they held, but asked that it be the real 
thing and not the pretence that “assimilat- 
ed” rank always was. They never asked for 





command outside thelr own depart: 
When they had all they had asked for 
within reach, the “gold brick” of the Py 
sonnel bill was offered them; they swaliow 
ed it with considerable personal gratifica 
tion to many, and very much to the disad 
vantage of the Naval Service. The en- 
nington disaster is the legitimate fruit of 
the system, and we shall be fortunate not 
to have more of the same kind. It matters 
little what you call the senior engineer of a 
ship, so long as he is a man of ability and 
experience; but, to secure a man f tha 
type, he must have commensurate pay and 
position. 

The first grave error was made in 1882 
when the grade of Cadet Engineer was abo! 
ished, and with it the special engineering 
training at the Naval Academy. 
special training for engineering duties is 
put upon a firm basis, the better it will be 
for our navy. Cc. H. M. 


The sooner 


July 31, 1805 


Notes. 


‘Sporting Sketches,’ by Edwyn Sandys, il 
lustrated by the author, and ‘Brittany,’ in 
Meny 


Macmillan Co 


color, by Mortimer and Dorothy 
are to be published by 

Brentano's will reissue in a band 
manner Oscar Wilde’s ‘Intentions,’ 
introduction by Percival Pollard 

L. C. Page & Co., 
ration ‘Among French 
Gibson. 

Dr. Hubert Jansen of Berlin recently 
made a brief report on the statu 
great international Technological Lexi ! 
which has been undertaken by the German 
National Association of Engineec: It is 
to be published in three languag: , 
English, and French, and especially aims to 


with an 


Boston, have in prepa- 
Inns,’ by Char 


serve, among other objects, the purpose 
of translation. 
now been worked through nearly 3,000,000 


Begun in 1901, there have 
word-slips, and several hundred thousand 
yet await editorial examination. More than 
2,000 firms and individuals throughout the 
their col 


three countries interested and 


onies are contribr irg material Printing 
is soon to be begun. 

The annual conference of the editors o 
the ‘Thesaurus Lingum Latin@m’ was lat 
held in Munich, with the Bavarian Cui! 
Minister, Dr. von Hartel, in the chair. T 
general editor, Professor Volimar, of Mi: 
nich, resigned his position, being no longer 
able to devote hig entire time to the en 
terprise, but he will codjperate as assistant 
editor. The Governments of Prussia, Ba 
varia, Wirtemberg, Baden, and Hamburg, 
as also the scientific academies of Vienna, 
Gottingen, and Berlin, 
continue their financial aid. At the above 
meeting, it was reported that the first vol 
ume, A to Amyzon, is now 
bound. 

We welcome the prompt appearance of the 
first Supplement to the Abridged Bdition of 
‘Poole’s Index to Periodical Literatur 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), under the ed 
torial direction of William I, Fletcher 
and Mary Poole ag hitherto. The mystic 
mumber of select periodicals (37) also re 
mains constant, but a gap through discon 
tinuance must be made good in another 
Supplement or let stand. The present vol- 


have promised to 


completed and 
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ume is for the five years 1900-04, and it will 
be resorted to, as the editors rightly af- 
firm, far more than the portion of the 
larger work discarded in abridgment. Hence 
a gain in ease of handling and in cost, in 
comparison. 

The text with which Mr. Theodore Sutro 
accompanies the reproduction of the late 
Edward Moran's thirteen marine paintings 
representing ‘Thirteen Chapters of American 
History’ (The Baker-Taylor Co.), is rather 
injudicious in tone. Mr. Moran was an 
industrious and respectable painter, but he 
was not “a genius” nor “the first marine 
painter’ of this country, and the pictures 
here reproduced are far from “unequalled” 


as works of art They are illustrations 


pure and simple, more at home between the 
covers of a book than in their original ma- 
terial and scale on the walls of a gallery. 
As illustrations, they have decided merits, 


and probably as much value as to truth and 
accuracy as Imaginative illustrations of past 
events can ever have, but their purely artis- 
tle qualities are of a rather modest or- 
der. That their production was inspired by 
patriotism is probable; that they are pains- 
taking, sincere, and conscientious works, 
there is no doubt. They will be liked for 
their subjects by thousands of people who 


are not connoisseurs of art, and with such 
success the friends and admirers of the 
artist may well be content. 


In his latest book, entitled ‘The Complete 
Kano Jiu-jitsu’ (Putnams), Mr. Irving Han- 
cock defends the theory of the Japanese 
weaponless art of personal defence and phy- 
sical culture from criticism, and from mis- 
apprehensions arising from supposed “‘vic- 
tories’’ of American champions of wrestling 
over Japanese exponents of their art. Hig 
portly octavo is illustrated on almost every 
one of its half-thousand pages. These clear 
half-tone pictures, reinforced by descriptive 
and explanatory text, present the whole 
subject with absolute fairness. Mr. Hancock 
calla his scheme “official,” and even as- 
cribes it to the Government, besides giving 
it also the briefer term in Chino-Japanese, 
newly but properly coined, “jiu-do,”” and 
inventing for it, out of whole cloth, the ri- 
diculous attribution of ‘twenty-five hundred 
years of history.”’ He has had the codpera- 
tion of his co-worker, Mr. Hagashi, and has 


added, besides prefaces, chapters on the se- 
rious and fatal blows, with diagrams show- 
ing the vital points of the flesh, muscles, 
and bones aimed at in attack and reviving. 
Very valuable is the explanation, with pic- 
tures, of Kuatsu, or “The Japanese Science 
of the Restoration (Resuscitation) of Life,” 


which the reviewer has often seen made use 
of in Japan with happy effects. 
\fter six years, Dr. J. BE. Spingarn’s ‘His- 


tory of Literary Criticiam in the Renals- 
sance,’ which originally appeared in the Co. 
lumbia University Studies in Literature, has 
had the honor of being translated into the 


language of the country on whose influence 
upon modern classicileam most stress was 
laid (‘La Critica Letteraria nel Rinasci- 
mento,’ Baril: G. Laterza & Figli). It has 
been somewhat revised and enlarged for the 
translator, Dr. Antonio Fusco, and Prof. B. 
@roce supplies a brief friendly preface, in 
which he characterizes the work as substan- 
tially a history of Poetica, with but inciden- 
tal references to Literary Criticism. This, 
in fact, came truly into being only with the 
Romantic revolution, as will be shown for 
Italy in a fortheoming work by G, A. Bor- 





gese. Professor Croce also delicately again 
breaks a lance with Professor Saintsbury, 
apropos of this scholar’s rejoinder to his 
criticism in the third volume of his ‘His- 
tory of Criticism.’ 

A belated contribution to the controversy 
over Dr. Karl Biicher’s ‘Der Deutsche Buch- 
handel und die Wissenschaft’ comes to hand 
in a pamphlet bearing the title ‘Das Buch 
im Strom des Verkehrs,’ by Dr. W. Koehler- 
Gera. The author characterizes it as “a 
study in political economy,” and treats in 
it of such topics as the Economic Impor- 
tance of Literary Production, the Economic 
Basis of Literary Culture, Analysis of Lit- 
erary-Economic Value, etc. A chapter on 
the Libraries and the Book Industry deals 
largely with the beginnings of the book trade 
in Alexandria and the Roman Empire; the 
author touches also on the possible ser- 
vice of libraries as literary bureaus of in- 
formation, especially through book exhibi- 
tions. The fifth chapter, entitled “Das 
Reichsbarsortiment,”’ contains a practical 
proposal to solve the difficulties that be- 
set the book trade. The author, who is 
himself a publisher, proposes a further de- 
velopment of the cash-jobbing houses 
(Barsortimente), the one branch of the 
trade of which the soundness had not been 
attacked during the controversy; he pro- 
poses, in a word, the establishment of a 
large central jobbing-house on a codperative 
basis as an agency of the organized trade, 
with branches in various literary centres. 
Dr. Koehler is confident that organized ef- 
fort of this kind will go farther towards 
solving the book-trade problem than. any 
coercive measures. These, he says, “are of 
doubtful value fm the economic life, and, as 
disturbing elements, often work against pro- 
ductivity.” 

Steady progress is being made in the 
solution of the problem of Japanese origins, 
not only on the anthropological, but on the 
linguistic side. When, in 1887, Prof. Basil 
Hall Chamberlain published, in the Me- 
moirs of the Literature College of the Im- 
perial University of Japan, his great work 
on ‘The Language, Mythology, and Geo- 
graphical Nomenclature of Japan, viewed 
in the Light of Aino Studies,’ and the Rev. 
John Batchelor his ‘Ainu Grammar,’ the 
pioofs of the ancient Ainu occupation of 
the Japanese archipelago were made clear. 
Yet, besides at least fifteen points of dif- 
ference between the Ainu and Japanese 
languages, there were several score of 
known place-names which could not then be 
accounted of Ainu origin. Professor Cham- 
berlain, with some others who preceded 
him, suggested a pre-Ainu aboriginal race, 
and in the publications of the Smithsonian 
Institute are some “astonishing remarks” 
to this effect by persons who were excur- 
sionists rather than scientific men, These 
imagined a previous race of dwarfs, and 
acserted that the Koropoku-Guru, or the 
pit-dwellers of North Japan, were a sep- 
arate race antedating the Ainu. In a val- 
uable pamphlet, just issued by Mr. Batch- 
elor, he shows that the Ainu people in 
Saghalien and the Kurile Islands, as well 
as Yezo, make and use pit dwellings in 
winter, using buts in summer, and that 
the Koropoku-Guru (a term meaning pit- 
dwellers) were Ainu and nothing more. 
Independently, a work in Japanese, by R. 
Torii, on the Ainu of the Kuriles, fully 
bears out the thesis of Mr. Batchelor, and 
overthrows the official report of the Wash- 





ington excursionist. The skeletons of no 
“dwarfs” have yet been found. As regards 
the place-names once defying analysis or 
disputed, Mr. Batchelor, after seventeen 
years of further study, has recovered from 
the Ainu the real root-meanings of the 
whole 210, once unknown, and has added 
90 others. These, with his descriptive 
notes, he gives in both the ordinary Jap- 
auese and the modern Ainu form, making 
a list of great value. Mr. Batchelor has 
also issued in a new edition of his ‘Gram- 
mar of the Ainu Language’ (Yokohama: 
Kelly & Wa‘sh) some notable fresh results 
of his studies. Whether he has demon- 
strated that Ainu is an Aryan language 
must be decided by experts, but, briefly 
stated, the Ainu are a white race, physio- 
logically related to the cave-dwellers of 
Europe, while linguistically akin at least 
to the Aryans. 

The Korea Review for May contains an ar- 
ticle, perhaps of plenary inspiration, on 
“Korea and Japan,’ showing that the Japa- 
nese, instead of removing the age-old in- 
heritance of hatred in the Korean mind on 
account of the twelfth-century raids, and 
especially the brutality and ruthless inva- 
sion of the sixteenth century, have of late 
increased it. Very natura‘ly this has stir- 
red up a great deal of discussion among 
the Japanese newspapers. Estimating at 
small value the good will of the Korean 
people, the Japanese have not only shot 
instantly, without trial, Koreans found 
tampering with the railway, but, in the 
matter of sequestrating land and labor, 
have not been generous in keeping prom- 
ises or in doing what the admiring world 
believes they are doing. The May article 
is reinforced by a tremendous indictment 
(with specific allegations) of the Japanese 
in the June number of the Review. An ir- 
reducible residuum in the controversy is the 
unquestioned fact that Japanese of a very 
undesirable class are pouring into Korea, 
whom the Mikado’s officers find it hard to 
control, while the reinforcement of Japan's 
enormous army in Mantchuria is depleting 
the supply of labor in Japan itself. The 
Japanese have a’so possession of the post- 
offices, supplanting the superintendence 
and assistance of the French, bringing 
many new clerks and operators from Japan. 
The telegraph and telephone services are 
now also under Japanese direction. There 
is an interesting account of the celebra- 
tion of the opening of the Seul-Fusan Rail- 
way on the 25th of May, which excelled in 
splendor and impressiveness anything ever 
known in the Empire. This, for the stu- 
dent of Korean matters, is supp’emented 
by special numbers of Japanese magazines 
liberally illustrated. The American sys- 
tem is used throughout on the Korean rail- 
ways, and 120-ton Baldwin engines make 
a nine-hour schedule between the eastern 
port and the capital in the northwest. The 
city of Seul had a good spring house-clean- 
ing, and the red sand characteristic of 
Imperial occasions was sprinkled over all 
the streets. Under the facile hands of 
Japanese decorators, Many striking designs 
were noticeable. A thousand guests par- 
took of the banquet which the Imperial 
princes of two countries attended. The 
trip from London to Tokio will, in the com- 
ing days of peace, require but a few hours 
of sea travel. An enormous appreciation 
of land values has already been felt all 
along the lines. The first number of the 
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Seul Press, a weekly paper in English, ap- 
peared on June 3. 

The higher education of women in Eng- 
land will be promoted by means of a me- 
morial to the late Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe. Funds have been subscribed for an 
annual prize to be given to all students 
and members under six years’ standing in 
certain colleges for women, including those 
at Oxford and Cambridge. These pr‘zes will 
probably be for the best essay on any sub- 
ject, ethical, psychological, or philosophical, 
bearing on the evidence of natural religion. 
The committee of ladies in charge of this 
scheme believe that such a prize, open to 
such candidates, would “be an appropriate 
means of continuing the work as well as 
perpetuating the memory of a _ repre- 
sentative woman distinguished for her 
wise advocacy of the rights of women 
to equal treatment in higher education 
as well as in the broad field of civic 
life.”’ 

The problem of the unemployed working- 
man is discussed in a report of a commit- 
tee of investigation appointed by the 
French Chamber of Deputies. The main 
cause of this enforced idleness, which the 
Socialists insist is due to the capital sys- 
tem, is attributed to machinery. The intro- 
duction of mowers, reapers, etc., has ren- 
dered it impossible for the small farmer 
to make a living, and has driven him to the 
city. “In Paris, two-thirds of the popula- 
tion is composed of these emigrants.” A 
remedy is suggested by calling attention to 
the manner in which Russia has successful- 
ly created new means of labor by fostering 
domestic industries. Of these, there are 
about fifty, such as locksmithing, shoemak- 
ing, painting icons, etc.; and by this means 
from $38,000,000 to $58,000,000 are distributed 
yearly among the rural population. In 1900 
an appropriation of over $50,000 was made 
to aid these country industries, called 
kutsari. The Minister of Agriculture helps 
the establishment of factories for appren- 
tices, and of schools, warehouses, and sales- 
rooms, in which scholars may be trained. 
There is at St. Petersburg a permanent ex- 
hibition of kutsari products, a species of 
industrial museum which sends models, 
drawings, and perfected instruments into 
the country, and serves also as an inter- 
mediary between the rural workers and for- 
eigners. As far as possible, the State re- 
serves to the kutsari the manufacture of 
certain Government work, military har- 
ness, etc. The committee introduced a bill 
providing for an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of investigating the general subject, 
and for a special inquiry into “the kinds of 
industry that may be carried on in families 
or in small village factories that will fur- 
nish complementary resources to the farm 
hand.” 

Following the innovation successfully 
tried in Berlin, an Arbeitsamt has been 
established for the university students in 
Munich. The Association (NStudentisches 
Arbeitsamt) offers to secure, through capa- 
ble students and young savants connected 
with the University, such work as the 
transcription of manuscripts, preparation of 
excerpts and digests, investigation of origi- 
nal sources, collection of literary refer- 
ences, preparation of articles, reviews, and 
the like in the departments of science, 
literature, and art. A similar bureau of in- 

formation has been opened in Florence, the 





“Istituto delle Carte,” with a _ national 
scope. 

The first International Art Congress has 
been called to meet in Venice September 
21 to 27. It is convened at the initiative 
of the Circolo Artistico of that city, and 
an international committee has been select- 
ed to arrange the programme and the work 

A national Rumanian Exposition will be 
held next year in commemoration of various 
historical events. In 1906, writes our Min- 
ister, Mr. John B. Jackson, eighteen cen- 
turies will have elapsed since Dacia was 
conquered by the Emperor Trajan, and the 
Rumanians profess to have issued from a 
fusion of the conquerors and the conquered 
In 1866 the present king began his reign as 
prince, and next year twenty-five years 
will have elapsed since Rumania became a 
kingdom. The Exposition is intended to 
show the product of Rumanian industries 
only, whether of inhabitants of the king- 
dom or of other countries. Foreign ex- 
hibits, however, are to be admitted which 
have to do with agriculture, especially of 
machinery, and of fruit and vegetables 
whose introduction into Rumania is con- 
sidered possible. The Parliament has voted 
the sum of $320,000 for the organization of 
the Exposition. 


—The August Scribner's is, as usual, the 
“fiction number.” There will be some, per- 
haps, so carried away on the wave of popu- 
lar enthusiasm for Japan as to count Mr. 
Millard’s paper on the fruits of Japan's vic- 
tory fiction along with the rest, but a voice 
of caution and dissent may be useful, none 
the less. It is Mr. Millard’s opinion, shared 
doubtless by many others, that the channels 
of information have been very shrewdly 
managed in Japan's interest for the past few 
years, until public opinion has become un- 
duly biassed. The course of events proves, 
he thinks, and well he may, that Japan in- 
tended the war with Russia long before- 
hand, and had very definite ideas as to the 
way in which it was to be brought about 
and the time when it was to come. Russia, 
on the other hand, by her very unreadiness, 
showed that she had no idea of a war at 
that time, though it may have been regard- 
ed as an inevitable part of her policy for a 
somewhat indefinite future. Under present 
conditions, thinks Mr. Millard, it is idle to 
suppose that Japan will be content with the 
modest programme put forth as a justifica- 
tion of her course when the war began. She 
will demand “the legitimate fruits of her 
victory, in the usual military sense,” and 
Western nations must govern themselves 
accordingly. Mr. Millard insists that Russia 
and Japan were on the same level, so far 
as rights were concerned, in the original 
dispute. It was merely a matter of national 
interests and ambitions, with no rights in- 
volved except the utterly disregarded rights 
of the inhabitants of the territory in ques- 
tion. He also maintains vigorously that the 
Russians and the Japanese are far more es- 
sentially like one another in inherent char- 
acter than the “propaganda” has allowed us 
to believe. It is to be said that there is 
nothing essentially pro-Russian in Mr. Mil- 
lard’s attitude, since he endorses emphati- 
cally the general severe criticism of Rus- 
sian methods of administration. 


—Thé Atlantic yields rather more than 
its accustomed amount of recognition to 
the vacation season. ‘The Lesson of Bal- 





zac," however, by Henry James, gives an 

ple opportunity for vigorous Intellectual 
effort to any who are so inclined This 
will be remembered as a lecture delivered 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere during the 
past eight months. George W. Alger makes 
a protest against the current “literature of 
exposure” as being ineffectively severe in 
manner, and failing to supply the construc- 
tive element along with the destructive. 
It may be admitted that there is much vio 
lent screaming in fashion on the subject 
of social and political abuses, but we are 
not quite sure that the man who happens 
to have a keen scent for fire should keep 
his mouth closed until be be assured of 
his own competence to put out the fire 
and repair the damage as well as to sound 
the alarm This is the era of the division 
of labor, and there is a place for the man 
who can detect danger and sound the 
alarm, regardless of his ability to do the 
rest. “Above the Clouds at Metéqul,”’ by 
Anna Seaton Schmidt, is an unugually inter 

esting bit of description 


—'The Classics and Modern Training,’ by 
Dr. Sidney G. Ashmore (Putnams), is, 10 
its author’s words, “a series of addresses 
suggestive of the value of classical studies 
to education.” Of the five essays which the 
volume contains, the first two bear more 
directly upon the present importance of 
litera humaniorices than do the rest. Thes« 
are “A Plea for the Classics in Our Schools, 
with Particular Reference to Latin’ and 
“Our Classical Inheritance.” The remain 
ing papers are entitled “The Tragedy and 
Comedy of the Greeks,” “Classical Arche- 
ology,” and the “Olympic Games at Athens 
in 1896." One is always interested to see 
how an advocate of classical studies wil) 
base his plan for their inclusion in the cur- 
riculum of school and college. So much 
has been written on the subject, and many 
of the considerations are 80 obvious, that 
it is by no means easy to ayoid being dull 
and hackneyed when dealing with such a 
well-worn theme. Dr. Ashmore, whe lis 
writing to convince the public rather than 
to embroider fine phrases about the beauty 
of the Greek and Roman masterpieces, 
seeks to ground his argument upon a truly 
scientific basis. Hence he enters the realm 
of physiological psychology to ascertain 
what light is thrown upon language study 
in general by the organization of the human 
mind. Having established, by an appeal 
to this new oracle, “the supreme im 
portance of language study to early 
education, he examines in succession 
the special claims of English, of the 
other modern languages, and of the classics 
Here one of his main points ts that inflec 
tion gives Latin a disciplinary value which 
English cannot claim to possess. “The 
Roman could arrange his thoughts in their 
exact logical sequence—that is, in the order 
of priority of importance, without risk of 
ambiguity, and he could do so because 
the language he used was highly inflected 
English, on the contrary, being now almoat 
wholly deprived of whatever inflections it 
once had, must depend chiefly upon the ar 
rangement of its words to avoid obscurity 
of statement, so that a truly logical order in 
English is seldom to be guaranteed.” Hav- 
ing drawn his main arguments from psycho- 
logy and grammar, Dr. Ashmore concludes 
by calling as witnesses a number of modern 
educational experts like Dr. M. P. Jacobi, 
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Prof. F. S. Hoffman, and President Had- 
ley. There are two important points to be 
urged on behalf of classical training which 
have been unduly neglected in this article, 
namely, the great service rendered by Latin, 
when properly taught, in the formation of 
an English style, and the difficulty which 
the average mind has in grasping the rudi- 
ments of scientific methods before sixteen. 
But Dr. Ashmore does not pretend that he 
has covered the whole field in this short ad- 
dress, which has the distinct merit of shun- 
ning loose talk and laying stres® upon more 
sensible arguments than are usually em- 
ployed in the debate between classics and 
science. The other four essays bear wit- 
ness to Dr. Ashmore’s genuine appreciation 
of classical literature and archwology, az 
well as to his sympathy for modern Greece. 


—We have a volume of very different 
scope, though also devoted to the classics, 
in the ‘Companion to Greek Studies’ which 
Mr. Leonard Whibley has edited for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
(New York: Macmillan). This is a valuable 
coéperative work designed to present “‘such 
information (apart from that contained in 
Histories and Grammars) as would be most 
useful to the student of Greek literature. 
It differs in scope from other books of the 
same class, for, besides a survey of Greek 
life, thought, and art in their different 
branches, it includes a chapter on the phys- 
ical conditions of Greece, another contain- 
ing chronological tables of politics, litera- 
ture, and art, and a chapter on certain 
branches of criticism and interpretation. 
“While each article has been entrusted toa 
writer who has made a special study of the 
subject, it has been the aim of the work 
to give the substance of our knowledge in 
a concise form.’’ These words taken from 
Mr. Whibley’s preface help to indicate the 
purpose and scope of what must have been 
a serious undertaking. It is not possible, 
however, for an editor to commend his 
work so completely as the reviewer can do, 
and we hasten to say that the present 
book is a Grundriss of the utmost worth. 
While likely to be used for the most part 
by scholars, it is not beyond the range of 
any educated person, for it states results 
with the utmost clearness, and avoids such 
a citation of evidence as would divert the 
attention of the unlearned reader. Where 
sources and authorities are necessary “to 
establish an argument, to justify an im- 
portant theory, or to remind the student 
of the locua classicusa of the subject,” they 
are quoted freely enough for the purpose, 
but we have never seen a book in which 
less space ia wasted. To say that Mr. 
Whibley has had on his staff all the best 
Greek scholars of Great Britain, might 
seem in one or two cases to be a slight 
exaggeration. What can be said with the 
strictest accuracy is that no editor at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge could have hoped to 
secure a stronger corps of contributors 
from his own country. The geographical 


section is written by H. F. Tozer; Litera- 
tire and Textual Criticism, by Sir Richard 
Jebb; Architecture, by the late F. C. Pen- 


rose; Prehistoric Art and Sculpture, by Dr. 
Waldstein; War, by Professor Oman; Med- 
icine, by Dr. Clifford Allbutt; Metre, by 
Dr. Verrell; the History of Scholarship, by 
Dr. J. EB. Sandys; and Constitutions, by 
Mr. Whibley himself. These names are but 
a choice selection, for a galaxy of scholar- 





ship is represented in the elaborate and 
highly classified table of contents. Where 
so many writers are concerned, and where 
compression has been carried so far, it is 
difficult to single out particular subjects 
for comment or criticism, but as a standard 
of true and luminous statement we may 
allude to Sir Richard Jebb’s section on 
Epic Poetry, in which the development of 
the Homeric question from Wolf to Christ 
is handled with masterly skill in a few 
paragraphs; and the Drama, in which we 
are taken from the dithyrambs of Arion 
to the comedies of Menander in thirteen 
pages of critical narrative. There is no 
large subject in Hellenic life, from the 
origins to the Byzantine period, which i 
not touched upon in this brief encyclopx- 
dia, and few volumes have a stronger claim 
to their places in the library of the classi- 
cal scholar. 


—Mr. Kosmo Wilkinson's ‘Personal Story 
of the Upper House’ (Dutton) ts a com- 
prehensive and readable account of the 
leading nobles who have adorned the Brit- 
ish peerage since the thirteenth century. 
So far as the book has any special motive 
beyond conveying information in an easy 
and agreeable manner, it would seem to 
aim at emphasizing the idea that the House 
of Lords was at the outset a popular 
assembly, and still remains in close touch 
with the life of the realm at large. The 
recent revival of aristocratic influence, 
encouraged by Lord Salisbury’s policy 
though not springing from it, is a feature 
of modern British politics that no observer 
can overlook. Mr. Wilkinson, on the last 
page of his book, quotes approvingly this 
dictum of Lord John Russell, “a states- 
man whose popular sympathies never per- 
mitted him to forget his patrician descent”’: 
“When a great question arises which re- 
quires a display of more than ordinary 
knowledge of history, of specially accurate 
learning, of constitutional wisdom particu- 
larly practical and sound, what is wanted 
can be fonnd nowhere in greater perfection 
than on the episcopal bench, among the 
peers of three centuries of nobility, and 
the recent occupants of the Woolsack.” But 
if there is to be seen here a disposition 
to lay stress upon the virtues which the 
House of Lords possesses as a deliberative 
body, Mr. Wilkinson does not make a plea 
on behalf of the aristocracy, or allow him- 
self to be blinded by any sense of factitious 
greatness. Beyond doubt, the House of 
Lords can show a galaxy of fMllustrious 
names and picturesque careers, when these 
are selected from the crowded annals of 
five centuries; and although at every period 
a larger number of its members have 
performed their legislative duties light- 
heartedly, or not at all, the Upper Chamber 
has never lacked in fts ranks true lead- 
ers of the community. The legal reports 
given in the Times, under the heading, “‘Pro- 
bate, Divorce, and Admiralty,” often con- 
tain evidence of a different character 
which must be reckoned with in forming 
a final judgment regarding the value of 
an hereditary aristocracy. However, we 
have no Intention of entering here upon 
such an exhaustive subject, and only al- 
lude to it because Mr. Wilkinson's sketches 
of individual peers leave on the mind a 
somewhat too favorable impression of talent 
and patriotism. In point of form the 
book is anecdotal without being anecdotal 
merely. For each age the leaders of the 





aristocracy are singled out and depicted 


in a series of brief biographical notes. 


The thread which holds the narrative to- 
gether is slight, but of sufficient strength 
to prevent the book from being a collection 
of jottings. We have said that Mr. Wilkin- 
son writes agreeably. He also shows a 
considerable range of reading. 


—‘The Courtships of Catherine the Great,’ 
by Mr. Philip W. Sargeant of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford (Lippincott), is, the author as- 
sures us, not to be considered a book of 
scandal; and this claim, if so it may be call- 
ed, is borne out by the character of the con- 
tents. The title itself is a somewhat gen- 
tle euphemism—one must not look here for 
a repetition of the highly spiced tales with 
which the memoirs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are crowded. Catherine’s love affairs, 
of course, went beyond all ordinary bounds 
of “‘indiscretion,”’ and it is not strange that 
her amours should have been represented 
by contemporaries as being more vulgar 
than they actually were. Still, there is al- 
ways the difference between truth and fic- 
tion, and it is useful to have in English a 
statement on this subject which covers the 
ground already traversed by Waliszewski 
and his followers on the Continent. Mr. 
Sargeant starts out by grouping Frederick 
of Prussia, Maria Theresa, Catherine the 
Great, and Voltaire as the outstanding fig- 
ures of the eighteenth century; “and of 
them all,” he says, “Catherine is the most 
fascinating character.” Concerning this 
obiter dictum, we shall say nothing save that 
it furnishes the reader with Mr, Sargeant’s 
point of view. Of new information in his 
book there is virtually none, but the graver 
dangers into which a writer on Catherine’s 
relations with men might easily fall, are 
avoided. The fact is that the number of 
her “favorites” wasmore restricted than the 
public imagines, and few of them had any 
direct effect upon State policy. By far the 
most important of the ten or twelve suitors 
whose affairs with the Empress come into 
the present volume were Gregory Orloff, 
the chief actor in the plot of 1762, and 
Prince Patiomkin. Catherine’s dealings 
with Orloff, though extended over a good 
many years; centre in the deposition and 
probable assassination of Peter. We think 
that Mr. Sargeant goes toofar when he says: 
“The accusation against her of ordering 
her husband’s assassination is only put for- 
ward by the scandalous, the disreputable, or 
the utterly prejudiced.” As in the case 
of Darnley and Mary Stuart, there may still 
be some room for doubt, but the facts point 
strongly in one direction. ‘The possibili- 
ty still remains,’’ continues Mr. Sargeant, 
“that Peter was slain entirely without her 
knowledge, but that she condoned the deed 
when it was done. Certainly, she made no 
attempt to punish any one.” Catherine’s 
action in rewarding the foes and probable 
murderers of Peter can hardly be got over; 
and when we consider the importance of the 
issues at stake, and the character of Cath- 
erine’s intelligence, it is unlikely that a 
matter of such moment as Peter’s fate 
should have been left undetermined. The 
period of Patiomkin’s ascendency, which 
began about 1775, belongs to a less tragic 
and more prosperous era. Out of the sev- 
enteen years during which his connection 
with Catherine lasted, he was “palace fa- 
vorite” only during the first two, afterwards 
controlling, or at least influencing, very 
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largely the choice of the cicisbeo, while tak- 
ing the leading role in politics himself. 
According to Mr. Sargeant, the Empress is 
to be looked upon as “non-moral’’; but, de- 
spite the credit we must give her for gen- 
erosity and political good judgment, we 
think she gets off very lightly at this esti- 
mation. 


—Some at least of our readers will be 
familiar with the correspondence which 
was conducted during the years 1844-1854 be- 
tween Mr. William Palmer, fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and M. Khomiakoff. 
Allusions to it occur in the autobiography 
of Palmer’s brother, the first Barl of Sel- 
borne, and at the time it attracted a good 
deal of attention in ecclesiastical circles. 
The attempt which was made at this period 
to establish intimate relations between the 
Orthodox and Anglican communions proved 
a failure, since the Greek Church would 
not recognize the validity of Anglican or- 
ders; but in a certain section of the An- 
glican Church there may still be seen the 
disposition to meet those of the Orthodox 
faith more than half-way. Thus, in 1893, 
the Bastern Church Association, which had 
been founded nearly thirty years earlier, 
was revived after a term of eclipse, and 
since then this society has put forth at 
intervals volumes designed to promote the 
cause which in the last generation was so 
dear to men like William Palmer and George 
Williams. Its most recent publication is a 
short book entitled ‘The Orthodox Church 
in Austria-Hungary,’ by Margaret S. Dam- 
pier (Rivingtons). Strictly speaking, we 
have here only the first instalment of a 
work which doubtless is designed to cover 
the same ground that was traversed by 
Archbishop Schaguna in his ‘Geschichte der 
Griechisch-orientalischen Kirche in Oecest- 
reich.’ The author begins with a brief ac- 
count of the Rumanian Church in Transyl- 
vania before the Union of 1700. This act 
of adhesion to Rome, although signed by 
fifty-four arch-priests and over fifteen hun- 
dred priests, did not lead to the extinction 
of the Orthodox faith among the Rumanians 
of the Hapsburg allegiance, and, after a 
good deal of friction during the eighteenth 
century, Joseph II., in 1783, granted that 
those who declined to recognize the head- 
ship of Rome should have their own bish- 
op, with his see at Hermannstadt. As the 
Rumanians of Transylvania are extremely 
poor and ignorant, their progress since the 
days of the philosophical Joseph has not 
‘attracted much attention outside the Dual 
Monarchy. However, they are ‘a remnant of 
some interest, both ethnically and ecclesi- 
astically. This book is a piece of compila- 
tion which draws most from Schaguna, but 
is also indebted to several other writers on 
the Siebenbiirgen. Though much condensed 
and somewhat bald, the narrative has the 
merit of an intelligent abridgment, and if 
the writer had not connected the battle of 
the Lechfeld with the name of Otto IIIL., 
and placed the battle of Moh4cs in 1516, we 
should have had no fault to find with her 
abstract of historical events. 








A FRENCH VIEW OF RUSSIA AND 
TSARISM. 


L'Empire Russe et le Tsarieme. Par Vic- 
tor Bérard. Paris: Armand Colin. 1905. 


M. Bérard’s contribution to the flood of 








literature on Russia must be ranked as 
not only “timely,” but also as of high class 
and valuable—three qualities not often 
found combined. He dates it “January- 
May, 1905," which brings it as near the 
present moment as it well can be. A notable 
feature is the manner in which, without 
straining comparisons, he judiciously ex- 
plains the connection of past and present 
history as he proceeds. This sort of thing 
has been done—or attempted—before, it is 
true, but not felicitously, as a rule. M. 
Bérard appears to be as free from prejudice 
as one could expect, and very well inform- 
ed as to cause and effect. The single point 
on which he is rather weak is on Church 
matters, which is not surprising on the 
part of a member of the Roman Church; 
while, though he gives but one side—the 
Jewish side—of the Jewish problem, omit- 
ting counterbalancing statements on the 
Russian side, it cannot be said that he is 
unfair, since some of his quotations come 
from Russian communities, and most of 
them are less hackneyed than usual. 

He first deals with “Religions 2nd Na- 
tionalities,”” having laid a foundation of 
geographical and historical causes in ‘““The 
Land and History.’’ The comprehension of 
all these points is greatly aided by an ex- 
cellent triple map (in color), waich sets 
forth boundaries of land, climate, races, 
and religions. He sums up comprehensive- 
ly and effectively the general problem in 
regard to the vitally important treatment 
of the annexed races and religions as fol- 
lows: 

“What treatment shall be accorded to 
them? What shall be made of these an- 
nexed peoples? Slaves or equals? Enemies 
or co-workers? This question presented 
itself at the end of the eighteenth century, 
on the day when Catherine II. took her 
share of Poland, and it has never since 
been possible to misunderstand its vital 
importance for the duration of the Em- 
pire. But, for a century, replies have 
varied with the autocrats who have fol- 
lowed one another at Petersburg. In this 
regard, Russian history of the nineteenth 
century may be divided into three periods: 
the first extends to the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1831; the second lasted from the 
Russo-German disagreement, which follow- 
ed the Treaty of Berlin, until the death of 
Alexander II.—say about 1881; the third is 
still in progress. The first beheld the 
triumph of the liberal, or at least. intelli- 
gent and generous ideas of Alexander I 
The second was an era of repression, which 
was, no doubt, cruel and irritating, but 
tolerant by fits and starts, often blind or 
indifferent, never aggressive (except in 
Poland). The third is nothing but a sys- 
tematic persecution, crushing suppression; 
the official language calls it Russification.”’ 

The author then quotes the words of 
Alexander I., to the effect that it would be 
advisable to endow Poland with liberty, in 
order to preserve it from becoming, in the 
future, a plaything in the hands of the 
first fools who should happen along; and 
remarks: “If the ideas of Alexander I. 
have not prevailed in the Western ‘march,’ 
they still preside over the conduct of the 
Russian Government on the Eastern 
‘march.’"” He instances the diplomatic re- 
sults of Nberal treatment in the case of 
the Buddhists—the sem!-nomad Kalmuks, 
and the Buriats of Siberia, who, tn their 
wanderings, have borne the fame of Rus- 
sia’s greatness into otherwise almost in- 
accessible regions, with the outcome that 
the good understanding (possibly a formal 
alliance) which unites the Tsar to the 
Dalai-Lama of Lhasa, has exerted occult 








influence upon his temporal vicar, the Em 
peror at Pekin, brought Mantchuria und 

the Russian power, permitted a Russian 
subject to be established as first secretary 


and minister of the Dalait-Lama, and 


“driven English imperialism to the two 
follies of the Thibetan expedition and the 
Russo-Japanese war." To the influence of 
the Dalai-Lama, M. Bérard attribu‘es also 
the failure of the Japanese to hurl the 


Mongol tribes on the rear of the Russian 
army. “When the war is over,” he con 
tinues, “and Mantchuria is recaptured or 
lost, the Dalal-Lama, under the hand of 
the Tsar, will be the best instrument of th: 
Russo-Japanese alliance or of the Rus 
sian revenge, the costs of which, as one 
can foresee without being much of a 
prophet, England will have to bear.” The 
liberally treated Mussulman has become a 
loyal Russian subject 


The plain moral drawn from these and 


similar cases is, that similar treatment of 
the nationalities in the Western “march” 
would have proved equally profitable, while 
from those Western p-ovinces, in close con- 
tact with Western civilization, Russia could 
have appropriated the valuable fruits of 
experiments which other nations have has- 


tened to copy. In view of recent revela- 
tions in various countries which, unlike 
Russia, never were afflicted with a Mon- 
golian invasion, it may strike the reader as 
undue favoritism on the part of M. Bérard 
to assert that Russia's system of proced- 
ure in financial matters is a direct {nheri 
tance from the Tartar yoke of the 13th and 
14th centuries. “What she calls adminis- 
tration we Westerners term graft and ex, 


tortion,” he says. He suggests studies in 


Finland on the subject of liquor license 
and honest public administration; {tn the 
Baltic provinces on German discipline and 
science—though he admits that Russians 
have considerable reason for their dislike 
to the natives of those provinces who have 


80 eagerly and numerously grasped all de- 
sirable employments and posts Poland he 
calls “the Slavonic France,"’ asserting that 
the Poles possess the Gallic temperament, 
with all its qualities and defects. ‘What 
a useful, what a necessary complement to 
the Byzantized, Mongolized, Germanized 
Slavonia of Kieff, Moscow, and Petersburg 
would be this Latinized, Gallicized Slavonia 
of Warsaw!" he exclaims; and he argues 
that Russia and Poland united would form 
a complete nation, from the literary as well 
as the political point of view “Only the 
foreigner, the German, has had occasion, 
and may yet have further occasion, to re- 
joice over these family dissensions, which 
all interests should moderate.” 

From the utilitarian standpoint the au 
thor regards the treatment of the Jews as 
a mistake. The contented Jew might have 
proved, in the hands of a sagacious Gov- 
ernment, a more useful instrument in the 
“great design” upon Constantinople and 
Jerusalem than the contented Buddhist has 
been in Lhasa and Pekin, and he thinks 
Israelite capitalists of the whole world 
would have defrayed the expenses of a Rus- 
sian attack in that quarter had the Gov- 
ernment treated her Hebrew subjects 
equitably. Services of Iike description 
have been lost among the Armenians of 
Turkey and Persia by a similar shortsight- 
ed policy. At this point, M. Bérard admin- 
isters a resounding blow to the policy of 
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several nations “The Napoleonic chimera 
still rules over the universe,” he says. 
“Napoleon-Bismarck [why not N.-Wil- 
liam?]}, Napoleon-Chamberlain, Napoleon- 
Roosevelt have attained, or are candidates 
for, apotheosis.” 

Under the section ‘“‘Russification,” M. 
Bérard treats of the different annexed peo- 
ples at length. On the whole, his remarks 
are very fair and intelligent, but are occa- 
sionally open to criticism. In the case of 
Poland, he quotes an article ten years old, 
by a Roman Catholic writer in the Revue 
dea Deuw Mondes, concerning the reconcilia- 
tion of the Roman and the Eastern Catholic 
churches “This reconciliation is in the 
nature of things, and it is not necessary to 
be a great prophet to predict that it will 
be accomplished one of these days.""” On 
his own part the author suggests that this 
reconciliation would, possibly, ‘suppress 
the linguistic persecutions, by covering the 
national languages with the ritual mantle 
It would finally lead to the restoration of 
local usages and privileges, by that same 
ritual protection, wherewith it would le- 
gitimize or cover them For, in the bosom 
of the unified Church, Rome would not seek 
to stifle national churches.” As to this 
hope, it may be said that it would require 
a very great prophet to predict reconcilia- 
tion on any such grounds; that the question 
of “local usages and privileges" is not a 
matter of experiment, but of unfortunate 
historical experience, ready to hand, on 
the part of the Uniates; and that the sub- 
stitution of “a ritual mantle” of language 
would be a distinct and enormous step 
backwards on the part of churches which 
already enjoy their service in the antique 
vernacular of each 

On political matters the author stands on 
firmer ground. He confesses that Germany, 
while disclaiming the intention of Ger- 
manizing her Poles, ‘“‘maintains firmly this 
principle All those who are subjects of 
a German State ought to be Germans” 
which is the American principle also, though 
the same principle on the part of 
Russia is reprobated But he accentuates 
an interesting difference between the Rus- 
sian and the German attitude towards the 
Poles, ‘‘The Russian tortures the Pole, but 
he does not despise him, he even does him 
the honor to fear him The German 
despises the Pole; by the mouth of his pro- 
fessors he proclaims him a barbarian, a 
Slav-—-which expresses everything—inferior 
in language and culture; and, in the 
mouth of the Berlin politicians, the Pole 
is nothing more than an animal, simply a 
prolife and harmful ‘rabbit,” which de- 
vastates the land of Germany, or mines it 
with hia secret burrowing.” In the author's 
opinion, the recent Russian defeats in 
the Eaet will serve to demonstrate to the 
Poles how necessary to their welfare is eco- 
nomic and governmental solidarity with Rus 
sia, sinee the great factories of Poland lack- 
ed orders as soon as the war began; and 
separation, with the natural corollary—a 
tariff wall between Poland and Russia 
would be fatal to their commerce. 

The cause of the Jews is most interest 
ingly and cleverly pleaded. “Only religious 
invoked against him [the 
If this 


reason can be 
Jew), it is sald, in summing up 


statement is intended as an allusion to the 
kahal, it may be allowed to pass, for the 
kahal interferes with the lawa of the Em- 
pire, which must, of course, be paramount. 





In any cther sense it does not represent 
the facts. Again, it is indubitable that the 
execution of the famous “May Laws” entail- 
ed much distress. But M. Bérard, in com- 
mon with other writers, fails to perceive 
that, in the majority of cases, the sufferers 
had been reaping the benefits of breaking 
the laws, often for many years, and were 


“deliberately taking the chances of continued 


non-enforcement of them; whereas, they 
could have escaped the hardships of unan- 
nounced enforcement by settling their af- 
fairs at their leisure, during the years 
which preceded such abrupt enforcement 
as is complained of. The Russification of 
Finland and Armenia, with Governmental 
procedures (of a particularly extraordinary 
sort, supported by sworn testimony, in the 
latter case), is briefly but sufficiently set 
forth. 

In treating of “Tsarism,”’ in the last 
third of his volume, the author takes an 
interesting attitude: 

“Far from being a_ specifically Russian 
product,” he asserts, “‘we may say that 
Tsarism was imported, bit by bit, from 
abroad; that external necessities implanted 
it, then developed its réle and prerogatives, 
made of it strength or weakness, ac- 
cording as these external necessities were 
themselves tightened or relaxed. .. If 
we wish to find in our history of France a 
symbol or summary of the career of Tsar- 
ism, we must think of the series of 
grandeurs and decadences which led Bona- 
parte from the humble beginnings of 
Brienne to the splendors of Austerlitz, then 
to the bloody declines of Eylau and Mos- 
cow, to the final fall at Waterloo.” 

The historical summary of the rise of 
“Tsarism,”’ which follows, is extremely able, 
and brings the reader down to the present 
day, including accounts of the recent strike 
troubles, the programme of the various po- 
litical parties, and Imperial rescripts and 
decrees. The author has accomplished his 
task so well, with such manifest intention 
to be just, that the sequence of events and 
the logic of the situation are remarkably 
clear, and, for that reason, his book is un- 
usually valuable. 


MORE NOVELS. 


The Accomplice. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
Harper & Brothers. 

The Tyranny of the Dark. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. Harper & Brothers. 

Jéirn Uhl. By Gustav Frenssen. Trans- 
lated by F. S. Delmer. London: Archi- 
bald Constable & Co.; Boston: Dana Estes 
& Company. 

The Milthank Case. By George Dyre El- 
dridge. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Wine-Press. By Anna Robeson Brown. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Partners of the Tide. By Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

The Venus of Cadiz. By Richard Fisguill. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

‘The Accomplice’ teaches that when jurors 
on murder trials walk abroad between sit- 
tings of the court, they may hear and see 
things which will embarrass them in the 
performance of their duty, particularly 
when the judge sternly refuses to dis- 
charge them though they cry aloud that 
they have tasted of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. Foreman Lambert, in the case 
of the People vs. the Murderer of Gregory 
Shaw, did vast rambling and love-making 
in the intervals of professional duty. It 





was, to be sure, at times complicating, yet 
in the end led to good, which included the 
acquisition of a vivacious wife, who was 
a fine horsewoman and, after a ride, said 
she felt “bustingly buoyant." No wonder 
that the lawyer failed to hypnotize a fore- 
man so breezily protected. In view of 
these advantages, possibly the next advance 
in legal usage will be the adoption of a 
new jury system, “instead of which they go 
about the country shooting ducks.” There 
is a marked absence of the gruesome in 
this cheerful little novel of murder and 
courtship. Furthermore, the solution of 
the mystery is not without originality. To 
divulge the surprise would be to rival the 
crime. The reader who is not too insist- 
ent on courtroom probabilities, will find 
some entertainment in following the clue 
to the end, and may justly perceive a cer- 
tain cleverness in the tilts between the 
prosecutor and the counsel for defendant. 

Hypnotic influences are the main motive 
of Mr. Garland’s interesting novel. But it 
ends a chapter too soon. The reader 
would like to hear definitely whether the 
spiritualistic manifestations made through 
the medium Viola Lambert were all of hyp- 
notice origin; whether, removed from the in- 
fluence of Clarke, Viola became a normal 
girl, or whether the rappings still pursued 
her in spite of her scientific guardian. The 
young scientist who carried Viola away 
from her servitude as a medium, had had a 
severe tax laid upon his well-established 
incredulity when megaphones floated about 
in the air telling family jokes, and when 
ancestral wine glasses made their way out 
of glass cabinets at ghostly bidding—to 
disclose the medium, when all was done, 
tied and sleeping beyond even scientific 
ceavil. Therefore, in spite of the rescue of 
the maiden by the microbe-hunter, it is 
impossible not to wonder if they lived 
thenceforth happily or spookily. It would 
be wholly unjust to dismiss Mr. Garland’s 
book as a commonplace contribution to the 
question of spirit manifestation. It is writ- 
ten in a fine frenzy of enthusiasm for sci- 
ence and scientists, and there is a tingle 
of poetry in its proclamation of the 
meaning behind each new-found germ 


of life—a noble war-music in_ the 
peans and laments for the heroes 
and martyrs who face the perils of 


discovery. To be candid, the scientific por- 
tions of the book are the finest and the 
most absorbing. They suggest a new era in 
novels—what Stevenson calls “the myste- 
rious inwards of psychology.”’ Perhaps it 
is the effort to make a thoroughly natural 
book out of a preternatural subject that 
has let fall upon the characters and con- 
versations a garment of homespun. Per- 
haps, says the spirit which questions, it is 
that no tale of the table-tipping, rope- 
bound phases of the occult can escape the 
taint of the ridiculous. Family affections 
and hypnotism are, however, wholly digni- 
fied themes, and when bacteriology walks 
between, there are ingredients for absorb- 
ing reading. This Mr. Garland'’s book fur- 
nishes—for half a volume, When it comes 
to the test “‘séance,"’ it is comparatively 
easy for the reader to turn down the mid- 
night lamp. The author has aimed artisti- 
cally in making his two principal “spirit- 
ists’’ men who are not all knave, but mix- 
tures of self-seeking with sincerity of long- 
ing after their dead. They are repulsive, 
but they are built on human feeling. 
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Freely offered advice to the English read- 
er of ‘Jérn Uhl’ is to skip the story and 
read the reflections and sermons, even 
though this be materially to reduce the 
400 pages. What an excellent preacher and 
pastor must be Gustav Frenssen! In him 
is found what joy in the light spaces, what 
insight into the dark corners of humanity! 
And how much he knows of the life of a 
Frisian farmer and of the operations of 
the farm! How dreary and sordid the one 
—how grimy and crude the other! If any- 
thing can be uglier than his sorrows, it is 
his joys. His superstitions even, to which 
we look for the poetry of a people, are 
lumpish; his loves and his hates raw; his 
life and his death a record depressing, dis- 
tasteful, alkaline. For Germany this is the 
book that “took her by storm.” Its author 
“‘awoke to find himself famous."" His “books 
had aroused much hostility among the or- 
thodox Church party, and in 1903 the poet- 
preacher gave up his pastorate and retired 
to the beloved and homely Holstein village 
of his youth, henceforth a free man, to 
devote himself to literature.”” “It is a liv- 
ing book,”’ says the translator. “It is a 
book so throbbing with real life, passion, 
and poetry, that we overlook in it those 
epic liberties of narrative on account of 
which your pedantic critics 60 damn it.” 
Thus the two points of view, the German 
and the non-German, are not likely to 
agree. The personal equation will be as 
wide as the miles that stretch between the 
races. Fatigued by the epic digressions, the 
English reader will hardly attain to that 
“second reading’’ which the translator 
promises “will reconcile us to much that at 
first glance seemed arbitrary and inartistic 
in the development of the story.”’ In the 
instance of the fine description of the battle 
of Gravelotte, history would amply justify 
the epic digression; as it happens, too, there 
is an even more moving justification than 
history—namely, the absence of history; 
the panorama of battle as it affects not the 
men who make the quarrel, but the men who 
do the fighting—the peasant’s portion. A 
few such pictures would seem enough to 
abolish war. Those excursions, let it be 
repeated, which are inspired by religion and 
philosophy, are their own hearty excuse for 
being. 

Murder stories plainly call for a second 
reading, to make sure that the means jus- 
tify the end. To look at the last page first 
is an affront to the author, pardonable only 
when the book is too trifling to be read 
at all. The final disclosure in ‘The Mill- 
bank Case’ is well-contrived, and so is the 
mingling of side issues with the murder 
motive. The light is thrown here and there 
prominently on the immaterial in beautiful- 
ly misleading fashion; the various threads 
so contributing to the tangle as to height- 
en the likeness to a real criminal mystery. 
Incidentally, there are scenes from loggers’ 
camps that give a touch of landscape as 
background. The story is fluently told, and 
is not ungenial, as murders go. Character- 
drawing is not to be too closely looked for 
where each person is simply a feature of 
a case. The detective wears his customary 
garb of lenses and feelers, yet does not 
dazzle with excess of Grandisonian light. 
The stationer’s evidence at the coroner's 
inquest still leaves one wondering how the 
judge's posthumous statement could have 
been written on paper not manufactured till 
after the judge’s death, unless, indeed, the 





stationer, like other characters in history, 
lied, 

‘The Wine-Press’ is a ‘study of the 
Ewig-Weibliche as influenced by the Ewig- 
Mdnnliche—more concisely, the soul history 
of Jack and Jill. Of Jill as she emerged 
a few decades ago from Jack's age-old 
tyranny and began to be a college girl 
Of her brave and honest endeavor to live 
her own life and to do her own tasks while 
eliminating Jack from the problem, since 
she could not eliminate him from the 
earth. Of the views of Jack upon this 
theory. Of Jill’s tumbling down. Of Jack's 
efforts to help her up, and of the broken 
crowns for which at the last Jill herself 
brings the vinegar and brown paper. The 
story thus outlined appears trite. In reality 
the edge of obviousness has been modified 
by the heredities and surroundings in which 
the author has entangled her heroine 
Here is Giovanna, half New Englard, half 
Italian, coerced into the position of guar- 
dian to the half-sister whose father has 
forsaken Giovanna’s mother—that balf-sis- 
ter a flighty, worthless child of sin. Her 
training in a New England college urges 
Giovanna to austerity, her Italian blood 
cries out for vengeance, not on men who 
betray, but on all men—because all be- 
tray. Truly, poor Giovanna, with her 
lineage, her education, and her experience, 
is a battleground for forces swooping up 
from a score of directions, a hundred dis- 
tances, with a great pivotal clash. To give 
any verisimilitude to so complex a strug- 
gle, to picture a species of Lucrezia Borgia 
pouring tea at a girl's college, a Stream of 
Tendencies keeping house in a New York 
flat, is a rugged undertaking. It is due 
to Miss Brown to say that she has been 
most conspicuously successful where her 
task has been the hardest; namely, where 
the homely and the tragic confront one 
another. Where weakness chiefly lies is in 
the limp into commonplace situation which 
all ber ability has not averted. The 
reader's spirits sink a little when the doc- 
tor, the child, and the governess meet on 
the terrace; when the child discloses 
grown-up secrets in the way of all the arti- 
ficial children of fiction; when the doctor 
shows the skin of a Rochester, but the 
voice of the analyst, vivisecting himself, 
not as do the Rochesters, but after the 
manner of the sex which invented the 
Rochester and set him up to be adored; 
greatly subjective about his own objec- 
tivity, peering inward at his own powers of 
striking, out. A threadbareness of phrase 
comes as a surprise, too; the “stifled 
yawns,” the excessive hair, eyes, and 
graces of the young person are a water- 
torture not worthy of a writer whose bril- 
liant sayings are as spontaneous as they 
are frequent. Her college portraits are 
vivid, but have not brought the day we 
still look for when deans shall use aright 
their future tenses. Very charming, quite 
aside from the story, is the setting of the 
closing scenes—a Maine coast village with 
its pungency of climate and characters 
Entirely to be praised is the resultant 
tone of a novel which deals in extreme 
cases. That woman is woman, and man 
man, is the conclusion reached through 
many and miry ways. But there is a rider 
to the moral. “You and I,”’ says the doc- 
tor, “are character and character as well 
as man and wowan. I hate this pitting of 
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one against the other, when nature means 
us to pull together harmoniously 

“You'll find a man breaks down from over 
work trying to satisfy some woman, quite 
as often as the woman suffers from his 


vices or his indifferencs I repeat, it’s an 
individual question.”” So much for the 
wisdum of ‘The Wine-Press’;: for hs wit 
may be taken this single example from 
many: “She was .. a type which 

takes for sensitiveness a somewhat 
unbalanced tendency to be personal.’ The 
portrait of the lady Dean—delicate, vague 
limited, literary, benevolent—is a master 
plece in tones of silver-gray. 

The Old Salt is a more sophisticated be- 
ing than he used to be He uses Wel 
lerisms, to which one instinctively attaches 
a land association; he is consciousty ‘“‘fun- 
* where his predecessor used to be un- 
consciously quaint. Through steam tugs 
and the telephone he has learned the slang 
of cities, and grafts it upon the dialect of 
his coast and his calling And to these 


ny’ 


modern attachments he has added (or, as 
he would probably say, annexed) a new 
tract of qualities He quibbles a litt! 
smuggles a little, over-reaches a littl 
without being the bad man of the plot, | 
is ready for tricks But if he is Capta’n 
Titcomb in ‘Partners of the Tide,’ he is 
brought to see the error of his ways by 


his younger, more straightforward part 
ner. Luck having been with him, he says 
in the last page that he is very glad he 
has been good The book is rural drama 
of the sort that appeals to the rather old 
and the rather young The senior partner 
is not so wholesome a hero as the older 
fashioned salt for our boys, who are 
quite as ready to be impressed by the 
comical side of a funny captain as by bi: 
turning turtle into rectitude For the 
adult there is humor of the domestic sort 
that lives in sea-coast kitchens and beat 
parlors. For all there are re-giimpses of 
an old friend, Captain Eri, and very good 
reading in the spirited story of anchors 
lifted and wrecks floated. The Cape Cod 
atmosphere, out-of-doors and in, liberally 
enswathes the drama; and in the final 
scenes of adventure the interest mounts 
to a goodly height 

‘The Venus of Cadiz’ is an extravaganza 
The author has laid the scene of his story 
in Kentucky; his native bent is American 
but his literary method is French, suge: 
ing a study of About and other masters 
this vein, and the contrast between the 


of 


scene and characters and the method 

sometimes startling, sometimes fatiguing 
It is a rollicking and impossible tale n 
which the author gets rather beyond his 
depth, while the reader is just sufficiently 
amused to flounder after him in astonish 


ment. 


* LAMPRECHT’'S WHAT IS HISTORY? 


What is History? Five Lectures on the 
Modern Seilence of History By Karl 
Lamprecht, Professor of History in the 
University of Leipzig. Translated from 
the German by E,. A. Andrews. The Mac 
millan Co. 1905 
Before entering on his criticiam of th 

lectures, the reviewer might file a caveat 

against error; for only a thoroughly assured 
critic will assert that he understands Pro 
fessor Lamprecht’s teachings in all their 
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parts—which do not always harmonize—or 
that he expounds them according to their 
author’s intention. Professor Lamprecht 
has a clumsy method of presentation, even 
for a German Gelehrter, and he adds to the 
difficulty by much elusiveness of demonstra- 
tion and by an awkward terminology. 

The upshot of his doctrine is contained in 
two sentences: “History in itself,” he says, 
“is nothing but applied psychology. Hence 
we must look to theoretical psychology tv 
give us the clue to its true interpretation.” 
From this point of departure he proceeds to 
range over the evolution of races, nations, 


and civilizations. The psychologist, we are 
led to infer, can take any individual person, 
and, after subjecting him to regular labora- 
tory tests, can predict exactly what that 
person can do, think, or feel. Simply ex- 
end this procedure, says Professor Lam- 
precht, from the individual to the mass, and 
you have the solution of the problem of the 
mass at any given period. Your individual's 
“dominant” may be music—very good; psy- 
chology knows just what reactions a musi- 
clan is likely to experience. So the “domi- 
nant” of your mass, or nation, or “epoch of 
culture’ may be now Subjectivism, now 
Conventionalism, now Typism, and of course 
you have pigeonholed all the necessary data 
for those or other isms. 


To discover the “psychic core” or “domi- 


nant” or “mass-psychic’’—which seem to be 
nearly synonymous terms—becomes, there- 
fore, the chief business of the historian. 
He puts from him the mere narration of 
events, as a puerile business on a par with 
the writing of fairy tales, and devotes him- 
self to collecting vast multitudes of facts, 


from which he can decoct the psyche. We 
Lamprecht’s’ library 
shelves as containing not books but phials 

like those one sees at the apothecary’s— 


picture Professor 


labelled Spirit. Teuton. VI. Saec.; Psyche 
Gallia XVI. Saec., and so on, If he hap- 
pens to wish to examine Richelieu or Maza- 
rin, let us say, he needs only to uncork the 
bottle in which he keeps the psyche of sev- 
enteenth-century France, refresh his mem- 


ory by taking a good smell of it, and then 
Mazarin or Richelieu becomes clear to him. 
The first criticism that we make of the 
Lamprecht dominant under its various 
aliases is that it strikingly resembles the 
friend of our youth, the Zeitgeist, or saniel 
of the Times, as our grandfathers, who were 





not yet versed in German, called it. Now 
the Zeitgeist is a most convenient and re 
spectable abstraction, which, like the Normal 
Man or a composite photograph, sums up 
the features common to a large number 
of individuals. No one denies that times o 


epochs have their characteristic qualities, 
and differ from each other as the seasons 
do. But the true student of history will 
never forget that as every generalization 
ignores partial differences, so it can never 
be wholly true. A traveller on first landing 
in a foreign country thinks that all of its 
people are alike; but very soon he begins to 
distinguish individuals emerging from the 
mass, and, if he stays long enough, he sees 
only individuals. So the historian may ap- 
proach a bygone epoch with the idea that it 
had only a single dominant; as he extends 
his acquaintance, however, he will discover 
in it five, six, ten, a dozen forms of ac- 
tivity, any one of which may plausibly be 
regarded as a dominant. To cite a single 
example: in the decade before the Civil 





War, which was the political dominant ia 


the United States, Slavery or Union? In 
the course of time, Slavery and Secession 
formed one binary dominant and Bmancipa- 
tion and Union another; but historians are 
still disputing whether the abolition of slav- 
ery was merely an accompaniment of the 
preservation of the Union, or whether the 
Union was preserved because slavery was 
abolished. Professor Lamprecht’s “psychic 
core” does not help at all, so far as we see, 
to decide such a question; for history should 
be a narrative and exposition of concrete 
human development, whereas the Zeitgeist, 
dominant, and their like, are abstractions. 

One may well doubt, furthermore, wheth- 
er it will ever be possible to collect, as 
Professor Lamprecht assumes to do, all 
the psychological ingredients of any age. 
The Zeitgeist can perhaps be reasonably 
well defined; but who can follow and meas- 
ure all the undercurrents, the eddies, the 
backwater? Nations, like individuals, often 
lie fallow: often, too, important move- 
ments leave little documentary evidence. 
Is it so certain that a psychologist can 
gauge the passions and aspirations of pre- 
glacial man from a few rude pictures 
scratched on a reindeer’s bone? Profes- 
sor Lamphecht continually confounds 
technical skill in depicting or register- 
ing with “psychic” capacity. As if the 
Florentines of Dante's time, for instance, 
could be measured by the paintings of that 
time, or the genius of Bacon or of Frank- 
lin could be divined from their efforts in 
verse. Yet, if only the paintings of thir- 
teenth-century Florence had survived, and 
it nothing remained of Bacon or of Frank- 
lin except their verse, Professor Lamprecht 
would proceed to reconstruct either the 
epoch or the men without so much as sus- 
pecting that his data were unrepresenta- 
tive. In short, we cannot believe that a 
method which would fail if applied to even 
a small community or individual, to-day, 
can be infallible when applied to entire 
nations and epochs which have left be- 
hind them only scanty, or sporadic, or un- 
revealing memorials. To put the theory to 
the test, let any one attempt to define the 
“psychic core” of Greater New York for a 
single day. 

Another difficulty with Professor Lam- 
precht’s method, from the historian’s stand- 
point, is its elusiveness. He seems per- 
petually to assume causes to fit his ef- 
fects. It is so easy, apparently, for the 
psychologist to accept any problem as 
solved when he can say, “These phenomena 
are, of course, merely reactions to new 
stimuli.” But your historian is ngt nearly 
so confiding a creature. Tell him that Na- 
poleon III. simply reacted to a new stim- 
ulus when he unexpectedly stopped the 
Italian war after the battle of Solferino, 
and he will suspect you are mocking him. 
But let Dr. Lamprecht speak for himself. 
Here is a characteristic passage, in which 
he “explains” the development of Ger- 
many between 1870 and 1890: 


“The first effect of the revolution is a 
complete dissociation of the former socio- 
psychic conditions. The social changes 
with the resulting increase of city activity, 
with its nervous haste and anxiety, its 
unscrupulous abuse of individual energy, 
progress of the technical arts, and the ex- 
traordinary multiplication of the means of 
communication throughout the world, the 
rapid development of all the sciences 
which deal directly with man, followed this 
enlargement of life: all these and a thou- 
sand other moments of modern develop- 





ment produced a great number of new 
stimuli, which neither the individual nor 
the community could escape; for they form- 
ed in their totality, so to speak, a new 
historical atmosphere. But the individual 
as well as the soul of the people as a 
whole, being continually surrounded, be- 
sieged, and permeated by a flood of new 
impressions, soon lost the former self- 
mastery and weakly yielded to the new 
stimuli. This went on, in the beginning, 
under a strong repulsion of the higher mo- 
ments of will; energy was absorbed in a 
high degree by the acceptation and augmen- 
tation of the new stimuli, and was thus 
limited to an energetic volition in eco- 
nomic life, and to a marked receptiveness 
in the domains of the higher inteliectual 
culture. Moral standards and _ intellect 
were taxed to the utmost; they were sub- 
jected to the perpetual assault of the new 
stimuli. This is the cause of the general 
nervous excitement which now began and 
which often came to light in pathological 
investigations—it was nowthat neurasthenia 
was discovered as a special form of dis- 
ease—and which has not abated until to- 
day, but rather entered into the very 
psychic nature of the present and has be- 
come a constituent of the excitability or 
mental attitude of the age” (pp. 98-100). 


Now we ask, does any one find in these 
vague assertions, stated in terms of psy- 
chology, an equivalent for an historical ac- 
count of the development of Germany 
between 1870 and 1890? If you saw that 
paragraph by itself, should you inevitably 
recognize what nation and epoch it refers 
to? We need hardly point out how Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht continually confuses 
causes and effects—stimuli and reaction— 
and so dresses up a description to serve 
his purpose. Dealing as he does with ab- 
stractions, he apparently fails to see that 
his chief factor—‘‘modern development’’— 
is unaccounted for. In reality, it is mere- 
ly the sum of the various symptoms in 
individuals and in the community; yet he 
refers to it as if it were someexternal force 
which caused those manifestations in the 
German people. This is as absurd as to 
confound the violin with the violinist. Such 
mental confusion is the penalty men pay 
for losing their grip on the concrete. The 
most familiar example of this form of 
mental degeneracy to-day is the abstract 
State which the German Socialists have 
conjured up—the State which is perfect, in 
spite its being composed of very imperfect 
units. 

Professor Lamprecht’s method may be 
good psychology, it certainly is not history. 
Whatever help the historian can get from 
psychology—and we are inclined to believe 
that it may be considerable—he must re- 
member that the two fields are absolute- 
ly distinct. If he allows himself to psycholo- 
gize history, he will fall into the 
slough of abstractions whither Professor 
Lamprecht has preceded him—that oozy, im- 
passable slough where Tendenz historians 
and literary critics and doctrinaires of all 
sorts flounder until they sink. History may 
properly be regarded as having a share in 
philosophy, economics, geography, relig- 
ion, art, literature, ethics, sociology, psy- 
chology, and other human sciences, but it 
is independent of them, and it should re- 
fuse to be dominated by psychology as 
much as by pathology or any of the rest. 

For history is, above all, human and 
concrete; and it can no more be expressed 
by abstract formulas than Shakspere’s son- 
nets can be expressed by algebraic signs. 
What shall we think, then, of Professor 
Lamprecht, who says of the ways in which 
civilization is transmitted from age to age 
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and from people to people, ““We shall be 
able, when using the picture of a well- 
known psychic process, to speak with refer- 
ence to these processes of osmotic phe- 
nomena of diosmosis, endosmosis, and exos- 
mosis” (pp. 196-7)? Shall we not conclude 
that we are dealing not with an historian 
but with a psychologist—one who by tem- 
perament construes all events and human 
deeds abstractly,‘in terms of psychology? 
We leave specialists in that science to 
make what they can of his osmotic phenom- 
ena, fully persuaded ourselves that dios- 


tion or deglutition to do with history. 

Yet we cannot but be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht for stating the argu- 
ment for psychology so absolutely, becaus® 
nothing clears the air more quickly than 
extreme statements. No doubt, as we said 
above, historians can derive helpful sug- 
gestions from a knowledge of psychologi- 
cal results: Professor Lamprecht will 
teach them what to expect from the most 
thoroughgoing pursuit of psychology, *_and 
his book will serve them as a warning 
what to avoid. We only regret that his 
awkwardness in thought and expression will 
retard the rapid diffusion of his doc- 
trines: for the sooner these are general- 
ly understood, the sooner will historical 
writers realize that their strength lies in 
loyalty to their own subject, and cease to 
surrender their birthright to an alien 
science. 


THE ARGIVE HERZUM., 


The Argive Hereum. By Charles Waldstein, 
with the coédperation of George Henry 
Chase, Herbert Fletcher De Cou, Theo- 
dore Woolsey Heermance, Joseph Clark 
Hoppin, Albert Morton Lythgoe, Richard 
Norton, Rufus Byam Richardson, Edward 
Lippincott Tilton, Henry Stephens Wash- 
ington, and James Rignall Wheeler. In 
two volumes. Volume ii. Terra-cotta 
Figurines, Terra-cotta Reliefs, Vases and 
Vase Fragments, Bronzes, Engraved Stones, 
Gems, and Ivories, Coins, Egyptian or 
Greco-Egyptian Objects. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifiin & Co. 1905. Pp. xxix., 389, 
103 pls., 216 figs. 4to. 


It is about two years and a half since the 
first volume of ‘this work was noticed in 
these columns. The delay in the eappear- 
ance of the second volume is more or less 
generally known to be due to the fact that 
the preparation of the section on Bronzes, 
by Mr. De Cou, took some years longer than 
was at first expected. This section is, 
therefore, naturally the first to which one 
turns. In bulk (pp. 149, with 58 plates) 
it is certainly one of the most important 
parts of the book, and it is evident that 
the careful cleansing and measuring of the 
2,841 objects described must have been a 
long and toilsome task, which Mr. De Cou 
has performed most conscientiously. The 
objects themselves are, however, not beauti- 
ful, nor especially interesting, and it seems 
to us that a somewhat more summary treat- 
ment might have been as satisfactory as 
the detailed catalogue here presented. The 
circumstances of discovery at the Herm#um 
afforded little or no indication of date, ex- 
cept that practically all the bronzes, and 
most of the other small objects, were 
earlier than the destruction of the old 


as well as for the sake of clearness, Mr. 
De Cou has classified the bronzes first by 
subjects, as statuettes, pins, nails, etc., 
and second, by style. This is reasonable, 
and his classification may serve as a model 
for future catalogues of similar objects. 
The material for study is presented much 
as it might be in the cases of a museum. 
To be sure, both text and plates are en- 
cumbered with duplicates, which might as 
well have been omitted, but that is a small 
matter. The real fault of this section is 
a complete lack of perspective. The bronzes 
are set before us as if they were 
in themselves important objects, whereas 
their only importance lies in their relation 
to other things. In his prefatory note, Pro- 
fessor Waldstein says that “there is hard- 
ly an archmwologist living who has had 
more experience in dealing with ancient 
bronzes” than Mr. De Cou. This may be 
the case; but if Mr. De Cou's experience 
has brought him any broader knowledge 
than that required for the description of 
the objects immediately before him, he con- 
ceals it most successfully. This is especial- 
ly unfortunate in a book like this, which 
ought to appeal, not only to specialists, but 
also to the general cultivated public. The 
entire volume consists, for the most part, 
of descriptions of small objects, but Mr. 
De Cou is the only contributor who has 
been unable, or unwilling, to add some 
touch of life to the bare bones of his cata- 
logue. The appendix, containing the in- 
scriptions on bronze, is careful and 
scholarly. 


In his prefatory note, Professor Wald- 
stein, while regretting the delay in the ap- 
pearance of the volume, which has made 
some chapters seem, in part, a little out 
of date, suggests that the independent pub- 
lication of the discoveries at the He- 
reum, without the discussion of more 
recent discoveries in Crete and elsewhere, 
may have a peculiar value of its own, In 
this we can hardly agree with him, and 
we are glad that he has found a place in 
his “note’’ for some discussion of recent 
investigations. He maintains that at the 
Her@mum a local development in pottery 
and its decoration can be traced from 
neolithic times to the Mycenwan period, 
and that the Mycenm@an style arose in the 
Argolid. It is therefore impossible for 
him to accept Mr. Duncan MacKenzie's 
theory that the Mycenman style was de- 
veloped in Crete from the Kamares style 
through that called Early Minoan. On the 
contrary, he suggests that the Cretan 
monochrome Mycenm@man style was brought 
about by the introduction of pure Mycenmwan 
work from elsewhere. This would account 


for the differences between Cretan My- 
cen@an decoration and the Mycenman 
decoration in use on the continent. It is 


as yet perhaps too early to be dogmatic 
in these matters. There was evidently much 
intercourse between the inhabitants of the 
different coasts of the ASgean in early 
times, and the Mycenzan civilization doubt- 
less owes its development, even if not its 
origin, to a variety of reciprocal influences. 
Professor Waldstein further suggests that 
the Mycenwan style of sculpture persisted 
in Crete down to the time when Cretan 
sculptors, such as Dipoinos’and Skyllis, in- 
fluenced the béginnings of archaic Greek 
art, and that some parts of the palace at 
Cnossus, including the paintings and stucco 





temple, in 423 B. c.; and for this reason 


decorations, belong to this comparatively 


¢)> ™& 
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late period. The suggestion is interesting 
involving, as it does, a redating of much of 


what has recently been found in Crete, but 
wilt remain a mere suggestion until sup 
ported by more complete evidence than ts 
here produced. 

Of the Terra-cotta Figures discussed by 


Professor Waldstein and Dr. Chase, over 
85 per cent. are specimens of the flat- 
bodied type, with either the “bird-face” or 


the archaic head, which is its successor. It 
is the preponderance of this type which jus- 
ties the name “Argive."’ Since some of 
these rude figures, evidently not 
the earlier specimens, were found in a 
tomb which contained nothing later than 
Mycenman times, it is clear that the origin 
of the type does not belong to the period 
after the “Dorian Invasion,” and the cir- 
cumstances make it probable that the “Ar- 
give’’ type came into being before the rise 
of the Mycenman civilization. The figures 
of this type represent a female figure, 
probably a primitive nature-goddess. There 
are among the terra-cottas from the He- 
reum none of the charming little statu- 
ettes such as have made Tanagra and My- 
rina famous. Professor Waldstein and Pro- 
fessor Hoppin publish also ten terra-cotta 
plaques with reliefs, all archaic ex-votos 
Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book is the section on Vases and Vase 
Fragments, by Professor Hoppin About 
250,000 fragments, belonging to some 50,000 
vases, were found. Of this vast number, 
Professor Hoppin has selected compara- 
tively few representative pieces for publica- 
tion. Unfortunateiy, few vases were found 
entire, and not many could be reconstruct 
ed from the fragments, nor are any of these 
remarkable for their beauty. Of Attic 
vases of the best period but few frag- 
ments were found, no doubt on 
the embargo mentionsd by Herodotus (v 
88). By far the greatest number of frag 
ments belong to pre-Hellenic times, if we 
except a class of rather coarse local pot- 
tery, which seems to have been produced 
for a long period. Geometric vases are nu- 
merous. Professor Hoppin proposes a new 
classification of Mycenman vases, which 
differs from that of Furtwingler§ and 
Loeschcke by ascribing to the second class 
a large part of what they put under class 
ili. By the new classification the natural 
istic or pictorial decoration falls under 
classes i. and 1ii., the conventional style 
under classes iii. and iv. The subdivisions 
of classes fi. and iii. are less important. 
In the discussion of the vases generally 
called proto-Corinthian, Professor Hoppin 
shows that their peculiar style of decora 
tion probably originated in the Argolid, a 
theory which has already been accepted by 
other authorities, and he therefore desig- 
nates them as “Argive’ vases. He differs, 
however, from Professor Waldstein in so 
far as he regards the “Argive’’ style as 
something practically new, a development 
from the Mycenwan style, while Professor 
Waldstein considers it rather a development 
of the linear principle which shows itself 
persistently in the Argolid from the earliest 
timer To wus Professor Hoppin’s view 


among 


account of 


seems, on the whole, preferable. The di- 
vision into “Early Argive,” a series of 
small vases with linear ornament, “Linear 
Argive,” vases with linear decoration 


showing the influence of the “geometric” 
style, and “Oriental Argive,” is clear and 





satisfactory. The old term, “Proto-Coria- 
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thian,”” however, implying nothing more 
than that this style is a logical precursor 
of the Corinthian style, has certain ad- 
vantages over the term “Argive,” especial- 
ly if the Mycenwan style should prove, af- 
ter all, to have originated in the Argolid. 
Professor Hoppin finds it impossible to ex- 
plain the growth of the “geometric” style 
without foreign influence, at least at the 
Herwum, whatever may have been the case 
in Attica. Some of the local, or unclassi- 
fied, ware published in the colored plates is 
interesting as offering examples of indi- 
vidual or local vagaries; and the fragmen- 
tary Attic polychrome cylix ascribed to 
the school of Euphronios is very attractive 
The Inscriptions on Vases, carefully pub- 
lished by Dr. Heermance, are unfortunate- 
ly of little interest. 

Among the Engraved Stones, Gems, and 
Ivories, discussed by Prof. Richard Norton, 
is a series of steatite stones, all rudely 
carved and pierced, which are interesting 
chiefly because they seem to be a strict- 
ly local product. The Coins found at the 
Hermum were few—only 155—and of these 
only about one-fiftieth belong to the times 
of free Greece. The latest are of Venetian 
times A series of minute bronze pieces, 
some of which bear an alpha with broken 
cross-bar, may, perhaps, as Mr. De Cou, 
who publishes the Coins, suggests, indicate 
that, after the suppression of the Achman 
League, a local colnage was permitied to 
Argos. The Egyptian and Greco-Egyptian 
Objects found are few, and offer nothing 
new. They are published and discussed by 
Mr. Lythgoe. All seem to belong to Nau- 
cratis, with the exception of two glass 
scaraboids, which show Pheenician influence. 
These belong, however, to the same date as 
the rest—the twenty-sixth dynasty and 
later 

We have noticed a few misprints, but 
none of importance, except the following, 
which are somewhat irritating: Pages 145, 
147, and 148 (bia), the references to Plate 
LXIV. should be to Plate LXVIL.; page 150, 
for LXV., read LXIV.; pages 153 and 154, 
for LXVI., read LXV.; page 158, for LXV., 
read LXIV.; and page 165, for LXVI., read 
LXV. This volume may not be as interest- 
ing to the general reader as was its pre- 
decessor, but it contains much valuable ma- 
terial, well arranged and presented. Those 
responsible for the publication may con- 
gratulate themselves upon having published 
in a dignified and adequate manner the 
important results of the work at the Argive 


Herwum 


By Arthur C. Benson. 
The Macmil 


Kdward FitsGerald 
(English Men of Letters.) 
lan Co 1906 
Mr Benson's brief biography follows 

close on the heels of Mr. Thomas Wright's 

exhaustive ‘Life,’ into which was gathered 
every impression, every anecdote,of Edward 

FitzGerald that his distinguished friends 

had recorded or the old people of Wood- 

bridge could recollect or invent. The biog- 
rapher of a man whose life is wholly with- 

out action has no easy task. He is like a 

dramatist bidden to compose a drama in 

which there will be no entanglement, and 
therefore no solution, no crisis, and no 
dénouement So it is that FitzGerald’s 
biographers must fall back on minutiw and 


psychology If he had only had one se- 


rious illness, one real love aflair—we do 
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not think any one has proved a hopeless 
passion for Miss Crabbe—in short, a crisis 
of any sort to mark a reversal, so that one 
could say that after this he was an altered 
man, or that was in his palmier days! Fitz- 
Gerald had no palmy days, no poignant ex- 
perience to change the scheme of his life. 
His marriage does not count; it affected 
him like a bad fit of indigestion. It is cu- 
rious to observe how, as one reads this 
‘Life,” one feels again, as in reading the 
longer work of Wright, that nothing ever 
checked the sluggish current of FitzGer- 
ald’s provincial existence; insensibly he 
passed from youth to middle age, having no 
fire of spring to die down in his life, no 
“sweet-scented manuscript” of youth to 
close, no harvest of wild oats to reap, be- 
ing and doing at twenty what he was to be 
and do at forty, and fifty, and sixty, and till 
the end. 

We may be quite sure that we know the 
worst of FitzGerald. He spent his life 
in a little English country town, where a 
man cannot take his boots to be mended (in 
English country towns one does) or change 
his lodgings without the event passing into 
the local saga. Some day we intend to 
look into the Woodbridge saga; we expect 
to find that there were in the generation of 
FitzGerald, or before, or after, other eccen- 
tric gentlemen such as abound in English 
country towns, on whom if one took to in- 
quiring one could fasten half the character- 
istics that have been raked up in Wood- 
bridge by ‘Fitz's’ industrious biographers. 
Old gentlemen of his type are so much alike 
in that setting; why should he have to 
shoulder all the peculiarities that make up 
the Woodbridge type? Such as it is, how- 
ever, the man’s portrait is painted, and 
provincial candor and the provincial long 
memory for trifles have done their worst. 
It remains for his biographers to explain 
and account for the charm that made him 
so dear to Thackeray and Tennyson and the 
rest, and for what, in every case where it 
happens, seems so mysterious, the flowering 
of all a man’s talents into a single great 
literary achievement—in this case the para- 
phrase of Omar. 

FitzGerald was not the man to make what 
is called a “good” translation. He could 
say very effective things about the Greek 
tragedians, but that did not prevent him 
from wanting to rewrite their plays. He 
left Creon out of the two scenes in the 
‘(Edipus Tyrannus" because he did not 
think his presence essential to the situa- 
tion, and he added florid ornament to the 
language of Aschylus. Browning, when he 
translates the “Agamemnon,” or the “Al- 
cestis,” or the “Mad Heracles,” too often 
allows himself to seem incoherent and un- 
couth in his effort to be literal, but we 
have at least an agreeable security that if 
we turn to the Greek text for the meaning 
we shall find there the idea that the trans- 
lator is trying to express. With FitzGer- 
ald we have no such assurance. We sup- 
pose this indefiniteness of activity, so ex- 
act a reflection of his life, may account 
for the fact that a recent essayist, desiring 
to attach a superlative to FitzGerald, call- 
ed him “the most refined letter-writer of 
England in a century’’—certainly not an 
exhaustive or too flattering definition. 

Mr. Benson's book will be found to con- 
tain all that any reader needs to know 
about FitzGerald, and it is an excellent 
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cheap substitute for those who cannot af- 
ford Mr. Wright’s massive illustrated vol- 
umes. In the matter of form it is no im- 
provement on the larger work. No one was 
more sensitive than FitzGerald to English 
style, and so far his biographers have writ- 
ten in a careless, slipshod manner that he 
would have found very offensive. Mr, Ben- 
son, like Mr. Wright, has simply flung his 
English sentences together. One paragraph 
will serve to illustrate what we mean: 

“However indulgently one may try to 
judge FitzGerald’s versions of Calderon, 
they cannot be reckoned among his literary 
successes. It is probable that FitzGerald 
did not really understand Calderon, and it 
is mot unfair to say that we have here a 
marked instance of FitzGerald’s friendships 
biassing his studies. It was, no doubt, the 
influence of Cowell that turned his mind 
definitely to Calderon. It is probable that 
Cowell did not introduce FitzGerald to Cal- 
deron, though he undoubtedly blew the 
smouldering ashes to a flame. Archbishop 
Trench was a translator of Calderon, and 
Tennyson mentions Calderon in a suppress- 
ed stanza of the ‘Palace of Art’; so that it 
is probable that Calderon was not unknown 
in FitzGerald’s Cambridge circle’ (p. 124). 

This is the style of notes in a literary 
notebook, all ready to be worked up into 
periods: Mr. Benson gives us again all the 
well-known anecdotes, and, like Mr. Wright, 
falls back on the regular resource of Fitz- 
Gerald’s biographers, who, having little to 
say, repeat that little more than once. We 
cannot take leave of the subject without 
a final regret that a writer so intelligent 
as Mr. Benson did not think it beneath his 
dignity to record the trivial and sordid gos- 
sip of Woodbridge, much of it unkind, and 
none of jit to be trusted, if we know any- 
thing of English provincial manners and the 
powers of observation of the inhabitants. 
FitzGerald paid dearly for his so-called se- 
clusion. If he had lived in the real soli- 
tude of London streets and crowds, who 
would have thought it either essential to 
a knowledge of his personality or worthy of 
a historian of literature to record that on 
occasion he could snub an officious intruder 
(pp. 173-174), or express a passing disgust 
of self-indulgence (p. 176), or in a moment 
of irritation reject help in his growing 
blindness (p. 175), or, in such a silly season 
as may befall any one of us, utter senti- 
ments that sound mawkish (p. 50), or yearn 
for affection without knowing quite how to 
win or retain it (p. 196 and passim)? These 
are the minor weaknesses common to most 
men and women. And as for famous men, 
what a record of irritation and hypersen- 
sitiveness might have been raked together 
for Tennyson from the memories of observ- 
ing neighbors of Farringford and Aldworth! 
Where FitzGerald was misguided was in 
placing himself, a proud, sensitive, self- 
willed, indolent, capricious being, in the 
pitiless glare of provincial life. He added to 
this the fatal mistake of giving his biogra- 
pher no incidents to record. One must still 
feel that the real life of the translator of 
Omar is told in his admirable letters, and 
that his ideal biographer, if we must have 
one at all, will give us more letters and no 
foolish anecdotes. 


Richard Wagner to Mathilde Wesendonck. 
Translated by W. A. Ellis. Scribners, 1905. 
For Wagner's admirers his personality 

apparently has quite as great an interest 

as his art. About a year ago his letters to 

Frau Wesendonck were printed in Germany, 
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and already the publishers are announcing 
the twentieth thousand—a probably un- 
precedented event in the records of musical 
literature. The reason is not far to seek. 
In these letters Wagner reveals his in- 
most thoughts and aspirations even more 
intimately than in his correspondence with 
Liszt; preémiaently sympathetic as Liszt 
was, he could not quite take the place of 
a woman confidant in the case of a man like 
Wagner. The wife of Otto Wesendonck 
seems to have had a genius for sympathy, 
and it is a great pity that only a very few 
of her letters to Wagner have been pre- 
served to be printed in this volume. What 
became of the others is not known; Mr. El- 
lis comes to the conclusion that Wagner's 
(first) wife destroyed the whole bundle fh 
a fit of jealousy, being unable to understand 
a friendship such as existed between him 
and his generous patron's wife—a friendship 
concerning which Wagner wrote to bis sis- 
ter that “the very highness and unselfish- 
ness of such relations as subsisted between 
us made them forever impossible of explan- 
ation to a nature like my wife’s’’; while 
Frau Wesendonck herself wrote, in her 
quaint English in a letter dated 1892 (of 
which Mr. Ellis prints a facsimile): “The 
tie that bound him to Mathilde Wesen- 
donck, whom he then called his ‘Muse,’ was 
of so high, pure, noble, and ideal Nature 
that, alas, it will only be valued of those, 
that in their own Noble chest find the same 
elevation and selfishlessness of Mind.” 

As Wagner's letters, with all their terms 
of endearment, bear witness on every page 
to the truth of these statements, it was 
hardly necessary for Mr. Ellis to write a 
sixty-two-page introduction to prove that 
Wagner did not treat his wife unkindly, but 
that he really was a martyr, tied to a wo- 
man far below him mentally, unable either 
to understand or to love him; a woman ad- 
dicted for a long time to the use of crude 
laudanum, which occasionally must have 
made her behave “like a she-devil in the 
house.”” One cannot but agree with Mr. 
Ellis, however, that when Minna left her 
husband, after they had been married half 
a year, and he appealed for a divorce, it 
was a great pity he withdrew the suit and 
welcomed back the penitent. Never was 
there a more ill-mated couple, and it is not 
surprising that Wagner, when he found in 
Frau Wesendonck the kind of woman he 
ought to have married, was prompted by 
his always extravagant and uncurbed feel- 
ings to actions which his wife and the 
Zurich gossips may be pardoned for having 
misinterpreted. The tragic situation is 
immortalized in the greatest of all operas, 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and this is one of 
the main reasons why these letters, written 
in the same volcanic style as that opera, 
have made such a deep and immediate ap- 
peal to the musical world. 


As the contents of the present volume 
were reviewed at length in these columns 
last September, it is not necessary to dwell 
on them again. The peculiarities of Wag- 
ner’s style are to a considerable extent re- 
flected in the English version. The loqua- 
cious translator, not content with his long 
Introduction, also favors the reader with a 
“Valedictory,” in which he discusses the 
spelling of the Wesendonck name, express- 
es the opinion that had Frau Wesendonck 
lived longer she would herself have written 





an Introduction to this volume; and ex- 
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plains that Wagner's wish that these let- 
ters should be destroyed has been carried 
out in part—‘“the originals no longer ex- 
ist." Mr. Ellis has also rearranged the 
Zurich letters in the light of internal evi- 
dence. From every point of view, including 
that of the printer and binder, ‘Richard 
Wagner to Mathilde Wesendonck’ is a most 
attractive volume. The illustrations of the 
German edition have been retained, and in 
addition there are facsimiles of themes 
for “Parzival’’ and “Die Meistersinger’’ 
(Sachs's Cobbler Song) and of the concert- 
close for the.“Tristan"” prelude dated Paris, 
December 15, 1859. 


. 
Bygones Worth Remembering. By George 
Jacob Holyoake. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1905. 2 vols., 295, 301 pages, with index 
and portraits. 


It were unfortunate for the world if a 
proportion of brave and clear-sighted 
spirits did not feel it laid upon them, as 
did Winkelried, to press forward, at all 
cost, gathering the spears of opposition and 
contumely into their own bosoms, and mak- 
ing the way easy and open for humanity 
at large. Mr. Holyoake is, as was Mr. 
Bradlaugh, a man of this stamp. He has 
fought his way for himself and others, and 
now, in his eighty-eighth year, finds him- 
self respected by all whose opinion is 
worth having. In ‘Bygones Worth Remem- 
bering,’ he gives us two delightful volumes, 
brim-full of interesting reminiscences of 
well-known men and women, replete with 
wisdom and kindly feeling. He states many 
facts, he corrects many fallacies, that should 
claim the consideration of historians of 
British politics during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Seldom have we read a book breath- 
ing a more tender, tolerant, and judicial 
spirit. He thus prefaces his chapters on 
individual character: 


“It is probably vanity—though I dis- 
guise it under the name of pride—that in- 
duces me to insert here certain incidents. 
Nevertheless, pride is the major motive. 
When I have been near upto death, and 
have asked myself what has been the con- 
solation of this life, I have found it in 
cherished memories of illustrious persons 
of thought and action, whose friendship I 
have shared.” 


And he places ix the forefront of these 
Harriet Martineau and William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. 

The history of the gradual change in his 
opinions, from _ those of a youthful 
Sunday School teacher and evangelical 
preacher to those held in mature life, is 
deeply interesting. Under all mutations of 
belief, he never lost his tenderness of feel- 
ing for the convictions of others, 


“We should ‘go on loving men, but not 
expecting too much of them.’ . . . What- 
ever my convictions, I was always the 
same to my mother. The wish to change 
her views never entered my mind. She had 
chosen her own. I respected her choice, 
and she respected mine. In after years, 
when I visited Birmingham, I would read 
the Bible to her. She liked to hear my voice 
again as she had heard it in earlier 
days. When her eyes became dim by time, 
I would send her large-type editions of the 
New Testament, and of religious works 
which dwelt upon the human tenderness of 
Christ. The piety of parents should 
be sacred in the eyes of children. Con- 
victions are the food of the soul, which 
perishes.on any other diet than that which 
can be assimilated by the conscience,”’ 


This side of Mr. Holyoake’s character is 
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not at all the one by which the world 
generally known him 

There are suggestive chapters on “The 
Peril of Scruples,"’ ‘““‘Taking Sides,’ “‘M: 
trust of Moderation,’ “New Convictions 
Which Came Unsought,” “Difficulty of 
Knowing Men'’; but the most interesting 
sections are those in which Mr. Holyoake 
gives reminiscences and discusses the 
characters of eminent personswith whom he 
was brought closely in contact-—Lewes, 
George Eliot, Cobden, Miss Martineau, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Mill, Gladstone, Her 
bert Spencer. We are introduced to a third 
brother Newman, of whom few may hav: 
before heard. Of all, Mr. Holyoake has 
something fresh to say. For example: 

“Some women, not distinguished for per 
sonal beauty when young, become handsome 
and queenly later in life. It was so with 
Harriet Martineau, George Eliot did not 
come up to Herbert Spencer's conception 
of personal charm. One day, when she was 
living at Godstone, she drove to the station 
to meet Mr. Lewes. He and I were travel 
ling together at that time, and he caused 
the train to be delayed a few minutes that 
I might run down into the valley to meet 
his wife. I had not seen George Eliot for 
some years, and was astonished at the 
stately grace she had acquired.” 

Our author has unbounded admiration for 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, and was secretary 
and principal mover in enlisting and dis 
patching an English contingent to the help 
of the latter in his Sicilian campaign. He 
accepts the judgment of a contemporary 
speaking of Mill's power in debate: “He 
passed over his adversary like a plough- 
share over a mouse.’’ The events of late 
years led him to acknowledge the rea- 
sonableness of Mill's misgivings in re- 
spect of the operation of the ballot and the 
wide extension of the franchise. He calls 
to mind a passage in ‘Felix Holt’: ‘“Ignor- 
ant power comes in the end to the same 
thing as wicked power,” and adds: “But 
there is this difference in its nature: ‘Ig- 
norant power’ can be instructed, and ex 
perience may teach it; but ‘wicked power’ 
has an evil purpose, intelligently fixed and 
implacably determined.”’ 


We are treated to a parallel between 
Voltaire and Gladstone, greatly to the 
credit of both, but too long to quote. But 


we take over this regarding George Eliot: 


“She held as a golemn conviction—the 
result of a lifetime of observation—that iu 
proportion as the thoughts of men and wo- 
men are removed from the earth on which 
they live, are diverted from their own mu- 
tual relations and responsibilities, of which 
they alone know anything, to an invisible 
world which can alone be appreciated by 
belief, they are led to neglect their duty to 
each otber, to squander their strength in 
vain speculations which can result in no 
profit to themselves or their fellow-crea- 
tures, which diminish their capacity for 
strenuous and worthy action during a span 
of life, brief, indeed, but whose conse- 
quences will extend to remote posterity.” 


Many will differ from some of our au- 
thor’s opinions and estimates. “A fraud 
in war is only a little less base than a 
fraud in business.”” Stratagem and fraud 
are of the very essence of war. “To this 
day the House of Lords is an allen power 
in England.” Its power appears more firmly 
enthroned than ever, through tae will of a 
democratic England which could at any 
time end or mend it. Mr. Holyoake says 
that Cobden “introduced more immorality 
into politics than any other public man in 
my time, .. by advising electors to 
vote for any candidate, irrespective of his 
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politics, who would vote for the repeal of 
the Corn Laws." Neither Mr. Cobden nor 
Mr. Bright, who is coupled with him in 
the same regard in another passage, is 
so specially guilty. Such opinions are 
shared, such advice is given, by all who be- 
lieve the reform they desire is at the basis 
of social order. It may be true that “the 
affair of the Phenix Park showed that the 
English nation did not go mad in the face 
of desperate outrage.” They did worse: for 
the crime of half a dozen men they con- 
demned all Ireland to permanent political 
disabilities, as they never would have con- 
demned their own country. The pious who 
have regarded Mr. Holyoake’s opinions with 
horror, will find it difficult to reconcile the 

currences related in the chapter entitled 

Adventures in the Streets” with any theory 
of special providences. He narrates six- 
teen narrow escapes from mutilation or 
death. “I have no theory of my many ex- 
emptions from fatal consequences. All I 
can say is that, had I been a saint, I could 
not have been more fortunate.” 

The last chapter, in which is summed up 
all that has been gained for humanity of 
late years, is a forcible indictment of “good 
old times” theories. The nineteen portraits 
seattered through these volumes add to 
their interest, but are of unequal merit. 


The Jordan Valley and Petra. By William 
Libbey, Sc.D., and Franklin EB. Hoskins, 
D.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1905. Two 
volumes, pp, xv., 353, vili., 380. 

This work is beautifully illustrated with 
more than 150 half-tone reproductions of 
photographs taken by the travellers, over 
fifty of which are photographs from 
Petra. When we have sald this, we have 


said the best there is to be said. Dr. Lib- 
bey, professor of physical geography at 
Princeton University, made a compact 


twenty years ago with one of his then 
pupils to visit Petra and the region east 
and south of the Dead Sea. During these 
twenty years that pupil, Dr. Hoskins, has 


been a missionary in Syria. The experi- 
ence there acquired enabled him to make 
very efficient provision for the proposed 
journey, which was at last undertaken in 
the spring of 1902 In the introductory 
chapter we are told that Professor Lib- 
bey's purpose in this journey ‘“‘was to study 
the valley of the Jordan, from beginning to 
end In point of fact the travellers did 
follow the Jordan fairly closely from Banias 
to the lower end of the Sea of Galilee. The 
rest of thelr route lay on the eastern side 


of the Jordan, as far away from that stream 
as are Nablus and Jerusalem on the west- 
ern side; and indeed the Jordan might as 
well be studied by a trip from Nazareth 
over Nablus to Jerusalem as by the route 
which the travellers followed 


The first volume is occupied by very 
minute deseriptiona of the composition of 
he caravan, the method in which one 
hould deal with the natives, etc., with an 


nerary of the journey, and statements as 
o the history of the places visited, includ- 
ing occasional plous remarks about their 
Bible character. There is absolutely nothing, 
until Madeba is reached, toward the end of 
the first volume, which is new or of any Iin- 
terest to any one except the travellers, 
aside from the photographs, some of which 
are new views and worth possessing. It is, 
however, with Madeba that the photographs 





become particularly interesting and valua- 
ble, because available pictures of the sec- 
tion from Madeba southward are so scarce. 
We find here fresh information regarding 
present conditions at Madeba and Kerak, 
and there are some admirable descriptions 
of the contour of the country and of the 
great gorges which descend from the pla- 
teau of Moab to the Dead Sea, especially 
the ancient valley of the Arnon, of which 
the authors say that it “has no equal upon 
earth, except the Colorado cafion in the 
United States.” 

A little more than one-half of the second 
volume is devoted to a description of Petra, 
where the travellers remained for five days, 
camping jn the very heart of the city. In 
spite of the opportunity which this com- 
paratively long sojourn in Petra afforded, 
they cannot be said to have added to our 
information with regard to that site. With 
the exception of a couple of insignificant 
fragments of Nabathean funerary inscrip- 
tions and some interesting rock cuttings on 
the northwestern edge of the citadel rock, 
which they supposed to be a high place, 
they seem to have seen nothing new. The 
plan used is the old plan of Laborde and 
Linant, reduced in scale. Unfortunately, 
it is so reproduced as to fail entirely to 
give the idea that Petra occupies a great 
depression in the surface of the rock, with 
almost precipitous wz'ls on all sides. Un- 
less one were already pretty familiar with 
the site, one would be hopelessly bewil- 
dered in attempting to apply the plan to 
the descriptions of the text. We read of an 
east wall, of a north wall, etc., but there 
is no indication of anything of the sort 
on the plan. The same plan reproduced in 
Baedeker gives some idea of the character 
of the site. Considering the peculiarly fa- 
vorable opportunity which the travellers 
had, the results as represented here are ex- 
tremely disappointing. The only material 
approximating a scientific contribution to 
our knowledge is contained in a statement 
of Dr. Libbey’s theory of the formation of 
the Jordan rift, covering less than two 
pages (259-260), and an appendix by Mr. 
Van Ingen with a few plates of the fossils 
and rocks brought back by Dr. Libbey. On 
the return journey from Petra the party 
crossed the ghor just to the south of the 
Dead Sea, thence proceeding to Jerusalem 
on the west side of the Jordan. The whole 
trip from Beirut to Jerusalem here de- 
scribed occupied forty-one days. 


Constantine the Great. By John B. Firth. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1905. [The Heroes 
of the Nations Series.) 


In this learned and thoughtful book Mr. 
Firth has touched upon nearly all the ques- 
tions which render the character of Con- 
stantine a puzzle and his reign an era 
of perpetual fascination. If the modern 
writer wishes to save himself trouble, he 
will take strong ground either for or 
against the Emperor, because in both cases 
a fine show of evidence can be mustered 
from the fourth century to support the 
position adopted. But when Lactantius 
comes to be compared with Zosimus and 
Eusebius with Julian, difficulties emerge 
which can properly be faced only in a mood 
of painstaking enquiry and candid hesita- 
tion. Mr. Firth places a good deal of re- 
liance upon Butroplus wherever he can be 
used, but toe brevity of this author is such 





that he cannot be taken as a satisfactory 
guide in most matters of detail. Few writ- 
ers attempt nowadays to exculpate Con- 
stantine from the charge of having put to 
death, in a mood of anger or suspicion, his 
son Crispus and his wife Fausta. Such 
crimes belong jn a different class from the 
ordinary assassinations that accompanied 
the rise of a Roman veneral to imperial 
power—assassinations, in the present case, 
like those of Maximian, Licinius, Lici- 
nianus and Cesar Bassus. Whatever mean- 
ing they may have, they point to the ex- 
istence in Constantine of sharply conflict- 
ing instincts. At times he is a savage, but 
most'of his acts point to an appreciation 
of higher standards than were grasped by 
most Romans of the later Empire. 

Mr. Firth finds in a phrase of Eutropius 
a hint of the fact which accounts for many 
of the contradictions and inconsistencies 
in the Emperors career. Aliquantum 
mutavit—that is to say, as he grew older 
he changed somewhat and changed for the 
worse. That the epitomist is not hostile 
in his general tone may be gathered from 
such a passage as this: 

“At the opening of his reign, Constantine 
was a man who challenged comparison with 
the best of princes; at its close he deserved 
comparison with those of average merit 
and demerit. Both mentally and physical- 
ly his good points were beyond computa- 
tion and conspicuous toall. . . . He was 
devoted to the arts of peace and to the 
humanities, and he sought to win from all 
men their sincere affection by his zeneros- 
ity and his tractability, never losing an 
opportunity of enriching his friends and add- 
ing to their dignity.”’ 


Aurelius Victor bears testimony to the 
same process when he contrasts the irre- 
proachable character of Constantine’s rule 
during the first ten years of his reign with 
the reckless extravagance that marked its 
close. From Eusebius, of course, nothing 
but adulation can be expected, but Zosimus 
and Julian unite in stigmatizing the love 
of adulation and self-indulgence, which 
finally overcame the active and clear-sight- 
ed hero of the battle at the Milvian Bridge. 

The practical effect of accepting this view 
of Constantine’s development is that one 
is forced thereby to give up a popular the- 
ory. The first of the Christian emperors 
ceases to be a mere political schemer and 
a convert because conversion helped him 
to win a throne. On the other hand, Con- 
stantine stands out as one who had a gen- 
uine interest in Christianity, but was un- 
able to resist the temptations which were 
placed in his way by the exercise of abso- 
lute power. The last twelve years of the 
reign present a strange medley of contra- 
dictions. In 325 the Emperor is at Nicmwa, 
presiding at the first general council with 
all the dignity and decency imaginable. In 
226 he is at Rome giving orders for the 
execution of Crispus, and shortly after- 
wards for that of Fausta. Between 326 and 
330 he is building Constantinople with all 
the clear-sightedness of a great statesman; 
and yet with such haste and neglect of ar- 
chitectural precaution that large parts of 
the town fall an easy prey to earthquakes. 
From 330 to 335, he is occupying a singular 
position between Arians and Catholics— 
meaning to be a Christian, but not holding 
a clear course with reference to the great 
dogmatic issue, and postponing the date of 
his baptism as long as possible, perhaps in 
hope that his chance of heaven would be 
brighter if his life after bentism were im- 
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maculate. In 335 he divides the Empire 
among his children, without any such ref- 
erence to the public welfare as had actu- 
ated Diocletian when he established the 
pretorian prefectures, but rather in the 
spirit of a father dividing a private patri- 
mony among his sons. This act is, in the 
opinion of Mr. Firth, the most marked proof 
of his degeneracy which can be cited. “Such 
a partition meant the stultification of his 
political career, for he thus destroyed at a 
blow the political unity which he had so 
laboriously restored out of the wreck of the 
system of Diocletian.” 

Professor Bury has said that ‘‘the evi- 
dence seems to show that Constantine's re- 
ligion was a syncretistic monotheism; that 
; he was content to see the deity in the sun, 
i in Mithras, or in the God of the Hebrews.” 
From this view Mr. Firth differs entirely, in 
so far as it applies to Constantine’s at- 
titude towards religion after the overthrow 
of Maxentius. Two facts are usually taken 
to disprove the sincerity of Constantine's 
adherence to the Christian faith. These 
are the atrocities he committed after he 
had openly declared himself a Christian, 
and his unwillingness to use the full lev- 
erage of his imperial position against pa- 
ganism. But Mr. Firth, who would be the 
last to extenuate Constantine’s misde- 
meanors, ranks him among convinced, 
though not among devout, Christians. A 
proneness to superstition he admits, along 
with a gross materialism of religious con- 
ception, such as saw the confirmation of 
Christianity in his own triumph. But, says 
Mr. Firth, 

“had he been indifferent to religion, or 
indifferent to Christianity, had he even been 
anxious only to hold the balance between 
the rival creeds, he would never have sur- 


rounded himself with episcopal advisers; 
never have set his hand to such edicts as 





“ 


pb ata es 


those we have quoted; never have abolish- 
ed the use of the cross for the execution 
of criminals, or have forbidden Jews to own 
Christian slaves; never have called the 
whole world time and again to witness his 
zeal for Christ; never have lavished the 
resources of the Empire upon the building 
of sumptuous churches; never have listened 
with such extraordinary forbearance to the 
wranglings of the Donatists and the sub- 
tleties of Arians and Athanasians; never 
have summoned or presided at the Council 
of Nicwa; and certainly never have made 
the welfare of non-Roman Christians the 
subject of entreaty with the King of Persia.” 


Though written as a volume for a popular 
series, this book should not escape the at- 
tention of scholars, since it is based upon a 
first-hand study of the authorities, and is 
the fruit of independent reflection. 


Giotto. By Basil de Selincourt. (Library of 
Art.) London: Duckworth; New York: 
Scribners. 1905. 


In the face of what has already appeared, 
especially of recent years, in the way of se- 
rious and authoritative criticism on the 
same subject, M. de Selincourt has evident- 
ly not been ‘lacking in either courage or 
self-confidence in taking upon himself the 
task of again discussing, in a book of some- 
thing over 200 pages, the personality and 
genius of the great Florentine master. Al- 
though evidently written con amore, and 
with a sincere but at the same time lauda- 
bly temperate enthusiasm and appreciation, 
it is hardly distinguished by any exception- 
al novelty or originality of thought, and 


estimate of Giotto and his work. There is 
even less to justify the somewhat aggres- 
sive tone which he allows himself to adopt 
at times, in regard to certain other critics 
of the so-called “modern” school. We sym- 
pathize to no small extent with M. de 
Selincourt’s attitude in these respects, but 
his championship of tradition is not always 
supported by the soundest of defences. 

As was to be expected, the author fol- 
lows, in the main, the older and more tra- 
ditional list and chronological arrange- 
ment of Giotto’s works. He looks upon the 
frescoes from the life of St. Francis in the 
Upper Church at Assisi the earliest 
manifestation of the art, although 
he as to the au- 
thenticity of the last nine subjects, so 
obviously the work of another hand He 
then passes to the Allegories in the Lower 
Church, as being next in date, refusing 
to the fine in the right 
The very early “Stefaneschi” 
at Rome he considers subse- 
in execution to the Allegories. He 
denies Giotto’s participation in the strong 
works in the Chapel of the Magdalene at 
Assisi, using again, as one of his argu- 
ments, the lack of traditional confirmation 
of it. He summarily dismisses from the list 
of Giotto’s works—‘at least in their pres- 
ent state’’—and to our mind rightly, though 
he gives no reasons, the damaged frescoes 
in the Florentine Bargello; 
doubt upon the altar-piece in the Louvre; 
makes no mention of the fine little “Pre- 
" belonging Mrs. Gardner in 
Boston, and passes over, with equal silence, 
the exceedingly Giottoesque frescoes in the 
Refectory of S. Antonio at Padua. 

As is usual, the greater part of the book 
is, of necessity, given up to the frescoes 
of the Paduan Arena and the Bardi and 
Peruzzi chapels in Santa Croce,at Florence. 
In the author’s comments on these works 
there is much that is both interesting and 
suggestive—much that bespeaks the intelli- 
gent and appreciative amateur, in fact, 
rather than the sterner and less emotional 
critic. Frankly speaking, it is precisely 
here that M. de Selincourt’s book may lay 
claim to its saving merits; taken as a 
guide-book, it will serve its purpose per- 
haps as well as, if not better than, most of 
the volumes which have hitherto occupled 
themselves with an exposition of the mas- 
ter’s works, and as such will form 
even a welcome addition to the descriptive 
literature of its kind. We should, perhaps, 
have dwelt less at length upon its defects 
were it not for its pretensions, and for the 
fact that M. de Selincourt falls under a 
graver imputation than that of any critical 
shortcoming—one which he shares with sev- 
eral other recent writers upon art, viz., 
tne only too obvious and studied sup- 
pression of all allusion to preceding au- 
thorities to whom his pages show, in far 
more places than one, an evident indebted- 
ness. We should not have alluded to this 
fact did it not touch upon a habit that is 
becoming too general among a certain class 
of writers to pass longer unnoticed. 
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Pictures in Umbria. By Katherine 8. Mac- 
quoid. With fifty original illustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1905. Pp. xvi+319. 





the author can be sald to have added little, 
if anything, to the now generally accepted 











The genesis of this book appears to be as 





































































follows: In the early eighties the autho 
ess spent several weeks or months in P: 
gia, where she seems to have enjoyed a 
very pleasant and not unprofitable holiday 
visiting all the principal objects of inter 
in the city Itself, and making the usual ex 
cursions to Assisi, Spello, Foligno, and 
Lake Trasimeno. To a keen for the 
beauties of nature and an appreciative, if 
not very discriminating, interest in art, she 
added a knack of ingratiating herself with 
the common people, whose quaint 
she carefully recorded. For nearly 
years the information thus acquired 
fallow, and then, with the assistance of M 
Paul Sabatier’s ‘Vie de Saint Francois,’ the 
chronicle of Matarazzo, the ‘Fiorett!," ‘The 
Legend of the Three Companions,’ and Miss 
Duff Gordon's of Assisi,’ she 
piled the before us 

It would be easy to point out 
inaccuracies, but the dently 
intended for students; and probably nobody 
would be more surprised than Mrs. Mac- 
quoid herself if we were to take her se- 
riously. What is of far greater importance, 
considering the class of readers to whom 
these pages will appeal, is the fact that, 
although the authoress writes In the pres- 
ent tense, she describes a Perugia which is 
in many respects different from the Peru 
gia of to-day; and we can well imagine the 
exasperation of the using her 
book as a guide, goes to look for the 
tain in the Piazza del Sopramuro 
the statue of Pope Julius in the PI! 
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twenty 
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numerous 
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tourist who, 
foun- 
for 


del 


or 


azza 


Papa. In the place of the former he will 
find the Garibaldi monument; while the lat- 
ter has been removed to make way for the 
electric trams. 

One excellent thing Mrs. Macquoid haa 
done, and it should be noted to her credit: 
she has called attention to the too little- 
known museum of Professor Bellucci, with 


its unique collection of charms and amu 
but, when all has been said, the {1 
lustrations are by far the interesting 
feature of the book. 
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